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ON THE ART OF ANNIHILATING ONE’S OWN 
ARGUMENTS. 


One thing that is sure to help on any 
good reform is the way in which its oppo- 
nents, if left to themselves, demolish each 
other's arguments, and sometimes their 
own. This was constantly done by the 
defenders of slavery, for instance. At one 
moment they would hold up the slaves as 
a race of beings so happy and affectionate 
that nothing could disturb their alle- 
giance; and the next moment they would 
prohibit the mildest Anti-Slavery papers 
from going through the mails, lest it in- 
cite these blissful creatures to a blood- 
thirsty insurrection. The two arguments 
destroyed each other. ‘The slaves might 
be petted darlings whom no blandishments 
could win; or they might be fiends whom 
a whisper could madden. But they could 
not be both at the same time; and it was 
necessary for the defender of slavery, if 
he cared to be logical—which he rarely 
did—to elect between the two attitudes. 

Perhaps the remonstrants against Wom- 
an Suffrage do not care much more for 
logic than did the slaveholders; but, since 
one of their objections to women is the al- 
leged absence of that quality, it might be 
well to try the effect of a little good ex- 
ample. Two of their commonest objec- 
tions to the Woman Suffrage movement 
are these, (1) that it is so powerless as 
scarcely to attract the attention of a single 
sensible human being, and (2) that it is al- 
ready so dangerous as to have seriously 
impaired the foundations of the family and 
to threaten the very life of the State. Mr. 
Dike, or some of those who with him are 
agitating the Divorce question, hold the 
last view; and Mr. Lodge—if it be Mr. 
Lodge—in the Atlantic Monthly maintains 
the other. To him, the whole Woman 
Suffrage movement is a trivial thing,--—the 
whim of a few very aged men, just totter- 
ing on the verge of eternity, followed by a 
very few silly women. ‘The great mass 
of men and women regard the whole thing 
either with total indifference or as a gigan- 
tic bore ; nine-tenths of those who nominal- 
ly sympathize with it do so to make a lit- 
tle political capital or to earn a trifling 
notoriety.” 

That man may possibly be envied—for 
he must be saved some trouble—who can 
dismiss the prayer of twenty thousand 
petitioners in a style so jaunty. But if his 
attitude be true, there has surely been a 
great mistake on the part of some of his 
friends. When, at the Woman Suffrage 
Hearing last winter, three eminent lawyers 
gave up their priceless morning hours and 
an eminent historian deserted his studies; 
when Mrs. Wells left her society for Moral 
Education and Mrs. Leonard her vast 
three-fold charge of overseeing the health, 
lunacy and charity of the State; was all 
this done for a matter viewed by nearly 
everybody with total indifference? To 
parody what Goldsmith’s heroine says to 
Tony Hardcastle in “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” this may be modern indifference, but 
it looks uncommonly like an old-fashioned 
scare. 

Again, if there is anything on which all 
are supposed to be agreed, it is on the de- 
sirableness of getting first-class men into 
our State legislatures. Yet when, a few 
years ago, one of the ablest lawyers in 
Boston was talked of for the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives—where he 
would in all probability have been the 





leader of the House—prominent Republi- 
cans worked against him and afterwards 
boasted of defeating his nomination, on 
the avowed ground that he believed in 
Woman Suffrage. Were the valuable ser- 
vices of Mr. George 8S. Hale thus lost to 
our State legislation for the sake of a per- 
fectly trivial matter? The suggestion is an 
absurdity. It is not customary for first- 
class men to be politically slaughtered by 
their own party because they hold a few 
private whims as to the inspection of vine- 
gar, or the law to regulate the proper 
breadth of wheels. 

But it is needless to go even so far as 
the Massachusetts State House for illus- 
trations. Mr. Lodge’s own statement in 
the Atlantic Monthly—if it be his statement, 
which I should regret to think—defeats it- 
self. Ifa large part of those who support 
this project of Woman Suffrage do it to 
obtain political capital, whence comes the 
capital? The most aspiring politicians do 
not usually go out of their way to make 
capital out of matters of popular indiffer- 
ence, or to win votes by boring their neigh- 
bors with a gigantic bore. Where the 
original coin is worthless, people do not 
sit up all night and devisé skilful machin- 
ery and run the risk of the State-Prison in 
the effort to counterfeit it. Beyond all other 
men, the counterfeiter testifies his faith in 
the coin he imitaces. ‘I'o concede that men 
advocate a cause for votes, is to admit that 
there are votes to be had by advocating it; 
and wherever there are votes, there is a 
body of sincere opinion, however mistaken. 
The writer in the Atlantic Monthly thus 
‘sancels his own words; he not only anni- 
hilates the arguments of his friends, but he 
performs what he must regard as the more 
dificult achievement of annihilating his 
own. T. W. H. 
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LETTER TO THEODORE D. WELD. 





The following letter has been addressed 
to Theodore D. Weld by some of his 
friends, and his favorable response is ear- 
nestly hoped for. It is needless to say that 
the list of signatures could have been 
greatly extended, with a little effort; and 
we doubt not that many who have not had 
the opportunity of signing the letter will 
wish to second and emphasize the request 


therein made. 
Boston, FEB. 28, 1884. 
THEODORE D. WELD, Esq. °* 

Dear Friend,—As very few of the active 
participants in the early anti-slavery strug- 
gle survive to-day, and as so many have 
passed away leaving no record of individ- 
ual experience. it becomes all the more de- 
sirable that those living should, for the 
sake of history, put their recollections in 
permanent form. 

We, the undersigned, therefore earnest- 
ly request that, as one of the pioneers, 
conversant as no other is with that most 
important event, the uprising in Lane Sem- 
inary, you will write the exact story of 
that revolt. And if you shall be moved 
to add thereto further accounts of the 
Grimké sisters and other kindred memo- 
ories, the service will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. 

S. E. Sewall, 
H. W. Sewall, 
Samuel May, 
John G. Waittier, 
James N. Butfum, 
Oliver Johnson, William Smith, 
Wendell P. Garrison, | Benjamin Snow, 
Fanny Garrison Villard,| Lewis Ford, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary C. Tolman, 
Lucy Stone, Ellen W. Garrison, 
Mary C. Ames, Fred. H. Henshaw, 
Elizur Wright, Abby Moron Diaz, 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Henry I. Bowditch, 
H. W. Blanchard, George T. Garrison, 
And others. 


Henry B. Blackwell, 
Francis J. Garrison, 
R. P. Hallowell, 
John C. Haynes, 
James P. Tolman, 





MR. WELD’S REPLY. 
Hyper Park, MARCH 31, 1884. 

Dear Friends—I have your letter of ear- 
nest request that I will record my ‘*exact 
recollections” of the Lane Seminary dis- 
cussion upon Abolition and Colonization, 
‘“‘with other kindred memories.” That 
event you affirm to have becn ‘*most impor- 
tant” in its bearing on the Abolition cause. 
Of the thirty signers of your letter, one- 
half are names of men and women who 
earned the brand of Abolitionist, ‘‘not ac- 
cepting deliverance,” and wore it exulting. 
when it was the common target of scorn 
and hate everywhere, and shot full of 
poisoned shafts. The other signers, all 
born of Abolitionists, reverently inherited 
that brand while it was still hated and 
scoffed at, in church and state, joyfully 
making it their birth-mark, and wearing it 
right worthily. To such signers of a re- 
quest that I will render a service which 
they deem due toa cause ever sacred to 
us all, I feel that I have no right to say 
nay! 

I am sorry, dear friends, to couple with 
a single condition this compliance with 
your request, but have no alternative. 
Pressures upon my time, from which I 








cannot absolve myself, must forestall it all 
until October; then (D. V.) I will gladly 
do what you name. 
I am, dear friends, in that old abolition 

love that never waneth, 

Faithfully yours, 

THEODORE D. WELD. 
—_— oo 


WOMEN OF THE NEW YORK PRESS, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

To one who closely watches the signs of 
the times, the amelioration of the tone of 
the press is something more than the 
friends of woman's advancement could 
have reasonably hoped, ten years ago. 
This is partly due to the favorable change 
of public feeling, but more to the numbers 
of excellent, high-minded and conscien- 
tious women who are connected with the 
various periodicals published in New York 
City. Their number is increasing each 
week, until now there is not a journal of 
note without its representative women 
upon the staff. Beginning with the Trib- 
une, Miss Nellie M. Hutchinson is the lit- 
erary editor of the Sunday issue, making 
it the very best paper printed that day in 
the metropolis, and the inimitable “per- 
sonals” of the daily Trilune are the results 
of her fine taste in collating and editing. 
Mrs. Lucia Calhoun Runkle and Mrs. Re- 
becca Harding Davis are also on the staff, 
both well known as possessing exceptional 
literary skill. The World, Times, Herald, 
Sun and Star, as well as the lesser lights, all 
show, in greater refinement and purity of 
tone, the ennobling influence of woman in 
those departments which are most liable to 
be abused. No paper to-day will speak of 
woman suffrage in such sneering and con- 
temptuous terms as many of them used to 
do within a decade, and all are ready to 
acquiesce in woman's entrance into new 
fields of labor, and in her right to equal 
opportunities, industrial and literary. 

Almost all papers and periodicals have 
a department devoted to Woman or the 
Household. The Century frequently con- 
tains most pertinent articles upon both 
topics, and its office is filled with bright, 
active young women clipping, assorting, 
arranging, book-keeping, etc. Miss Gilder, 
editor of the Critic, is sister of the manager 
of the Century, and no better editor can be 
found. Another sister is the N. Y. corre- 
spondent of one of your Boston dailies. 
Mary Mapes Dodge conducts the _ best 
young people’s magazine in the city; and 
Jennie June, in Demoresi’s Monthly, has, 
long been known as the arbiter of fashion. 
The Dorcas Magazine of knitting and cro- 
chet is a flourishing and lively periodical, 
edited by the brilliant **Fanchon,” of the 
Cleveland (O.) Plaindealer, Mrs. Laura B. 
Starr, which bids fair to attain a strong 
hold on the favor of our countrywomen. 
And the beautiful Manhattan, the latest 
large monthly magazine started here, took 
at once a bold and decided stand in favor 
of woman's position in the front of modern 
civilization. The proprietor, Mr. Henry 
C. Pedder, early gave, within the pages of 
his organ, a noble monograph upon the in- 
fluence of woman upon the age. 

The Continent, bright, indefatigable, 
timely, winning its way into every intelli- 
gent family in weekly visits, has Helen 
Campbell as editor of the Household De- 
partment, and that is saying everything in 
its praise. No better friend to woman 
lives. Privately and through the columns 
of the Continent, Mrs. Campbell unflinch- 
ingly stands for the best, highest, and 
truest. She has fine literary skill in other 
ways, and the world is bound to know her 
better, though her department, like her 
books, is winning great praise. 

There are a host of others, among them 
Laura C. Holloway, author of the **Moth- 
ers and Wives of Eminent Men,” recently 
noticed in your columns. She has just re- 
signed from the staff of the Brooklyn Ea- 
gle, where she has done good, faithful 
work for twelve years. Entering on jour- 
nalism when but few women were in the 
field, she has made it easier for her sisters 
on the press, who have found her an ad- 
viser and helper on all occasions. Her in- 
fluence through the press in favor of suf- 
frage and of woman’s opportunities has 
been inestimable in Brooklyn. She has 
retired from an arduous post for better 
work. 

Last, though there are others whom I 
have not now space to mention, is Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells, of the Phrenological 
Journal, who has stood at the helm for 
forty-four years. Near the door, at her 
desk, sits this modest, able and inde- 
fatigable woman, with her keen, kindly 
eye on every detail of the business, em- 





bracing, besides the magazine, book pub- 








lishing, and an office for phrenological ex- 
aminations and the sale of goods connect- 
ed therewith. In her person is a triumph- 
ant answer to the charges of weakness, va- 
riability and uncertainty which Drs. Ham- 
mond, Clarke, et al., charge upon the sex. 
Have [ not named a gocdly array of ex- 
cellent workers? Are we not proud and 
glad because of these and of others whom 
I might name, and will at another time? 
Verily, when we consider what obstacles 
have been overcome, we may well rejoice 
and feel that there is a good time coming. 
HESTER M. POOLE. 
Metuchen, N. J., March 27, 1884. 


+ 





WOMEN’S WORK IN GERMANY. 


WEISBADEN ON THE RHEIN, 
GERMANY, MARCH 26, 1884. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


In one of your last numbers, you gave a 
report of the proceedings at Disseldorf, 
which read well in your paper, though in 
reality the meeting was of little avail, it 
being but poorly attended. As yet, we 
German women do not understand how to 
go conjointly ahead, and to submit to a 
leader whose superiority darkens our own 
individuality. Such a leader would have 
been Fanny Lewald; but she has never 


joined that society, though, twelve years 


ago, she wrote a series of letters on the 
woman question, which created a sensa- 
tion. For she is a woman of great ability, 
of practical good sense, and of undoubted 
moral courage. She herself has reached 
her aim, codte que codte, and, like Harriet 
Martineau, she says, ‘Where there is a 
will, there is a way.” She preaches ear- 
nest work, and earnest work is what we 
lack. She has told us that knowledge is 
within the reach of women, for there are 
books, and out of them they will learn 
more quickly than boys learn at college; 
only learn they must. If women have 
talent, nothing will hinder them from get- 
ting to the top of the ladder, for they find 
help in every direction. Many have ayail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity, as it is. 
We have first-rate pianoforte players; we 
have singers; we have actresses; but we 
have no composers, and very few writers 
for the stage. It is head-work in which we 
women are deficient, and this head-work 
will come, as soon as we have learned to 
do earnest work, and make it our ambition 
to compete with men. 

Fanny Lewald has told us so, and after 
having said her say, she has wrapped her- 
self in silence. 

Frau Mathilde Reinhardt-Stromberg has 
done the same. She is a lady with a taste 
for philosophical research. Her first work 
was a series of letters addressed to the 
philosopher Moleschott, wherein she dis- 
cusses his thesis. She lived in Bonn at 
that time, where her husband was a pro- 
fessor, and there she met Fanny Lewald. 
In consequence of this, she wrote a series 
of letters to her, on woman’s rights and 
woman’s duties, which had great success, 
another edition of which was issued only 
last year. After it, she published a little 
book called ‘‘ Die Staatsburgerin,” in which 
she says that women ought to extend the 
sphere of their interests beyond their 
threshold, by sharing in the interests of the 
community. Sheis a powerful writer, with 
much eloquence, and a judgment which fits 
her perfectly for debate of any kind. 

Thirdly, I have to name Hedwig Dohm, 
the wife of the famous writer for our Ger- 
man Punch (Kladderadatsch). She lately 
died. Mrs. Dohm has written on the wom- 
an’s question and on woman’s rights and 
wrongs with great effect; for she had the 
courage to ridicule men because of their 
taste for wives who can do nothing but 
cook. She did not spare her witticisms up- 
on the weak side of men’s nature. 

Though the woman's society, of which 
Mrs. Peters is the head, has done some 
good by showing the necessity of protec- 
tion of female labor, still, as these ladies 
never went further than establishing sew- 
ing schools, they did not gain ground 
among the better classes. There, head- 
work is the thing needed when women en- 
ter into competition with men. I am even 
compelled to state that, in some respects, 
this competition also takes place with the 
needle; for we have male dressmakers, 
which you may say is an anomaly. But 
as it is the case, we cannot gainsay it, and 
what is more, we have to acknowledge that 
these men fit better than women, and do 
their work better. Earnest work, as Fanny 
Lewald said, is not excluded, when the 
hand and the needle are at work. Alto- 
gether, we women must become more am- 
bitious, and not allow men to beat us on 
our own ground. AMELY BOLTE. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. HaGGart is lecturing in 
Michigan. 

Laura J. Gort, of La Grange, Ohio, has 
taken out a patent for a fire-escape. 

HELEN M. SNYDER, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
has taken out a patent for a shoe-lace fas- 
tener. 

MARION WALLOCK, of Cambridge City, 
Ind., has taken out a patent for a railway 
frog. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has just re- 
turned to her home, after a very successful 
lecture tour. 

GERTRUDE CAMPBELL, of Chicago, II. 
has taken out a patent for a stocking-sup- 
porter. 

Miss SARAH MINER, of Salem, Oregon, 
won the prize, $125, for the best serial story 
for the New Northwest. 

MARGARET BRENT, of Maryland, is said 
to have been the first woman in America to 
claim the right to vote, A. D. 1648. 

Mrs. A. H. LEONOWENS, at the Haw- 
thorne Rooms, is giving a course of lec- 
tures on “Egyptian Art, the Fountain of 
Greek Art.” 

Mrs. C. L. FAIRBANKS and Miss ELLA 
Norcross, of Fitchburg, daughter of ex- 
Congressman Norcross, are pursuing art 
studies at Paris. 

MADAME CHARLTON EDHOLM contribe 
utes to the American Journalist for March, 
the tirst of a series of papers on **Woman 
Journalists.” 

Mrs. LuctinDA Hosmer, of Bedford, has 
circulated the woman suffrage petition 
thirteen successive years. Some women 
evidently do want to vote. 

MME. ALICE DURAND, the novelist, who 
writes under the nom de plume of Henry 
Gréville, and whose pictures of Russian life 
have given her a placein French Litera- 
ture, intends to visit America next autumn. 

Miss RACHEL BAILEY, M. D., is practis- 
ing medicine at Spiceland, Ind., in partner- 
ship with her brother. Miss Bailey was the 
first woman graduate of the Indiana Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON has de- 
cided to make Johnstown, Fulton County, 
N. Y., her future residence. She has re- 
moved to the old family homestead, where 
she expects to reside. 

Mrs. ELLEN S. 8. HAMMOND, of Boston, 
one of the trustees of the State Almshouse 
at Tewksbury, suspended by Gov. Butler, 
has tendered her resignation of that posi- 
tion, and the governor has accepted it. 

Mrs. Laura C, HOLLAWAY has resign- 
ed her position as literary editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, which she held for many 
years, and will devote herself to finish- 
ing two or three books. Her last beautiful- 
ly illustrated book is entitled ‘“The Wives 
and Mothers of Great Men.” 


Miss M. Louise MCLAUGHLIN, author 
of **A Practical Manual of China Paint- 
ing,” which was published some years 
ago, and has reached its twelfth thousand, 
has issued a second volume entitled “‘Sug- 
gestions to China Painters,” based upon 
the actual experience of the author. 

Miss SARAH FREEMAN CLARKE has a 
second illustrated paper on the scenes of 
the exile of Dante, in the April Century. 
Besides their interest to lovers of Dante’s 
works, the two articles have a special val- 
ue to tourists in Italy, who are continual- 
ly crossing Dante’s path, and who, with 
the assistance of these papers, may derive 
an added pleasure from their travels. 

Mrs. EmILty L. MCLAUGHLIN has been 
giving a series of addresses in Maine in the 
interest of the Constitutional Prohibitory 
Amendment, which is to be voted upon by 
the citizens of that State in September. 
Mrs. McLaughlin goes to Newark, N. J., 
to deliver an address on ‘*Missions” before 
the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society. 
She is announced to speak every evening in 
April in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. GERTRUDE JONES, of Chillicothe, 
O., whilst en route for Omaha, Neb., where 
she is now located, was married March 
20th, to Mr. J. A Cuscaden, Principal of 
the Public Schools, Aurora, Ind. Dr. Jones 
has been practising medicine in Chillicothe 
for the past nine years, and has won an en- 
viable reputation as a successful physi- 
cian. She is pre-eminently a self-made 
woman, having gained a collegiate educa- 
tion and won her diploma through her own 
exertions, and later made for herself a 
name in her native town. Her many friends 
look with confidence for the success of Dr. 
Cuscaden in Omaha, as but the sequel of 
Dr. Jones’ success in Chillicothe, 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


SAN JO3E, CAL., MARCH 19, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal ;— 
Now that the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts has decided that the women of 
Massachusetts are persons, what is there 
to prevent them from casting their ballots 
the same as any other persons? Heretofore 
our self-constituted rulers, in order to de- 
prive us of the ballot, have denied that 
women were legally persons. Even in 
California we are still excluded on that 
ground—not a person. In the Fourteenth 
Amendment, where the greatest precau- 
tion was taken to exclude the women of 
the nation by inserting male inhabitants 
and male citizens as many as three times 
in Sec. 2, when the word male had never ap- 
peared in theConstitution before, these wise 
sages failed to insert *‘male” person. In 
this same fourteenth amendment we read: 
“Nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.”” Women are deprived of 
their property by being compelled to pay 
taxes to a government by which they are 
denied representation. ‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” I have been 
compelled to pay at least forty thousand 
dollars in taxes, and whenever I have at- 
tempted to represent my own interests, as 
other citizens or persons have, at the bal- 
lot-box, I have been refused on the ground 
that although the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments did say, ‘All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States end sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the State where- 
in they reside,” yet that this phrase did 
not include or mean women. We were not 
persons, citizens, or inhabitants, except 
when it comes to the collecting of taxes, 
or punishment for crime. Women do not 
have ‘‘equal protection of the laws ;” they 
are denied the safne rights and privileges 
as men, without which it is impossible to 
have the same protection. What man feels 
that he has the same protection when de- 
prived of the ballot, even though he may 
have been disfranchised for committing a 
crime? We often notice pardoned convicts 
restored to citizenship, so as to give to 
them ‘equal protection of the laws.” But 
the women don’t need it. Men like Mr. 
Reagan, of Texas, want the privilege of 
protecting women so as to prevent them 
from ‘“‘working on the roads, making rails, 
and going into the army.” Such men 
would also protect women from having 
any right to own property, if they had the 
power, so as to prevent women from hay- 
ing to pay taxes. Women, like all other 
slaves, are more easily controlled when 
kept in pauperism. A man of the Reagan 
stamp once told me that women should 
not be allowed to own property, that they 
should be remanded back under the old 
English common-law rule; and he meant it. 
He at that time was in the State Senate 
making laws as a representative of the peo- 
ple. Did he represent the women, or have 
their interests much at heart, think you? 
Yet the property of women as well as of 
men was taxed to pay this man’s salary. 
We sincerely hope that the women of Mas- 
sachusetts, since the Supreme Court has 
decided that legally they are persons, will 
make an effort to secure the ballot by go- 
ing to the polls and offering their votes. 
What an astonishing decision is this for 
the nineteenth century! That the wise 
men of the land should be called upon to 
decide whether or not their mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters can be legally con- 
sidered persons. Shades of darkness! 
“Does the world move?” We blush to 
think that such a doubt had to be entered 
on the records of any State, much less of 
the State of Massachusetts—the cradle of 
Liberty, the place where the Pilgrims 
landed, and where the tea was thrown over- 
board. 1 fear our self-constituted rulers 
have forgotten the principles for which 
that tea was thrown into Boston harbor. 
Women, liberty-loving, courageous, brave 
women, and some perhaps frail and deli- 
cate ones, came over in the Mayflower, 
shared all privations and suffering, and 
even in some cases sacrificed their lives, 
that their descendants might enjoy free- 
dom from tyranny. They never dreamed 
but they were equally interested in better- 
ing their condition, and were as much per- 
sons, inhabitants, and citizens as though 
they had been born males. Think you our 
foremothers for a moment supposed, when 
‘“twe, the people of the United States, in 
order to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity,” ordained the 
Constitution, that it included only their 
fathers, uncles, husbands, brothers, and 
sons? Oh, no, they thought that poster- 
ity included all, both male and female, and 
no doubt it did. But our pilgrim fathers 
were very much like the Irishman, after 
all, “‘who left the old country to avoid 
persecution and came to America to enjoy 
it.” They do not seem to have considered 
it necessary to admit, or to acknowledge, 
the emigrant women to be the pilgrim 
mothers, although they pride themselves 
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very much on being the pilgrim fathers. 
Sometimes I think Josh Billings is clear on 
one point, at least, when he says, **The first 
thing a man thinks of iz himself ; the second 
thing he thinks ov iz himself agin; and the 
third thing he thinks ov iz himself once 
more.” We are glad a man said it: if a wom- 
an had said it, she would be called spiteful 
and strong-minded. But we feel more hope- 
ful now that women are legally persons in 
Massachusetts. 
SARAH KNOX GOODRICH. 
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HOW WOMEN CAN HELP THEMSELVES. 


About twenty years ago, in the suburbs 
of Boston, there lived two women in a ten- 
ement house. 

Their husbands were mechanics, em- 
ployed in a machine-shop, and they each 
had three sons and a daughter. 

‘They were, to use 2 common expression, 
cooks, nurses, housekeepers, and maids-of 
all-work in their families. 

These women had no reason to complain 
of the small amount of money given them, 
as the men toiled early and late to provide 
for the wants of their families. 

They wished to give their children a 
good education, and for this purpose prac- 
tised constant self-denial. As time pro- 
gressed, these mothers felt the need of rec- 
reation. ‘Their boys and girls, though the 
pride of their life and sun of their exist- 
ence, were very trying. 

They wanted books, society, and an op- 
portunity to attend church, lectures and 
concerts. But their means were very lim- 
ited. 

_When the husbands wished for cigars, 
they bought them. If the boys wanted to 
go to the circus, the fathers went with 


them. If either of the men wished to risk 
money in amy untried business, it was 
done. But if the women expressed a de- 


sire to go to a concert, they were told by 
looks, ** You don’t need to go to a concert.” 
The men had inherited from their ances- 
tors the opinion that a woman's place was 
only at home; that she ought to have her 
sole pleasure in caring for her family. 

One of these women we will call Eliza- 
beth; she had a constructive talent and 
took up dressmaking. She hired a ser- 
vant in the house, and provided herself 
with everything she desired. 

Aurelia had a talent for composition, 
which she constantly improved, either by 
writing letters or by communications to 
the weekly newspapers. After a little 
practice she found, to her great satisfac- 
tion, that she could report a lecture, ser- 
mon or concert, and so obtain tickets to 
all the places of amusement she desired. 
She was invited to picnics, birthday par- 
ties and reunions. She had more papers 
than she could read, and frequently the 
gift of books and periodicals. During the 
hard times, while her husband was out of 
employment, she found a regular salary, 


though a small one, very acceptable. She 
had many amusing experiences. Some- 


times a friend, on introducing her to a 
stranger, would say :—‘* You must be care- 
ful what you say, for Mrs. —— is a re- 
porter.” 

On one occasion, she reported a local af- 
fair toa Boston daily, but the editor, not 
knowing her, gave the item into the hands 
of a reporter, and told him to go und see if 
it was true. He did so, and as she had 
made a correct statement, her communica- 
tions were afterwards published. 

The habit of observation and careful 
writing required in reporting is a very 
great help in education, too often neglect- 
ed. If our young people only attended 
school half the time, and employed their 
intellects in reporting correctly everything 
coming under their observation, we should 
see an improvement in health and’ ability. 

‘To women I wish to say :—‘*Get the suf- 
frage if you can. Meanwhile, as Sojourn- 

Truth said, ‘If you want your other 
rights, take *em.’” A. 8. T. 
nile 
WOMAN IN UTAH, 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Some time ago, 1 received a letter from 
the junior editor of your valuable paper, in- 
quiring if it were true that the Utah Leg- 
islature had been just enough to restore 
the right of dower to wives. Unfortunate- 
ly for women, [I was obliged to answer in 
the negative, and at the same time I prom- 
ised to keep track of the proceedings of 
that body, and to report what measures, if 
any, were passed affecting the legal rights 
or status of woman. 

The Legislature has just adjourned, after 
a session of sixty days, the majority of 
which time was consumed in mere child’s 
play, leaving all the real business for the 
last few days. The only bill of any im- 
portance concerning woman, and which 
was passed, enabled a husband to absolute- 
ly will away from the wife all right, title 


‘or interest in their common estate. 


By its provisions she might be left en- 
tirely penniless, even if, by her own labors, 
she had assisted in amassing a competence, 
or wealth. It may be readily seen that 
this was another measure to increase the 





slavery of women in the Territory, and 
place the wife still further in the power of 
her “lord and master.” Not satisfied with 
taking away the right of dower, this 
**Lord’s parliament” thought that woman 
needed to be held in still greater subjec- 
tion to and dependence upon man, so they 
determined to deprive her of the only stat- 
utory right left her in the Territory, that 
of domicile and support, and a certain in- 
terest in the estate of her husband. It may 
not be thoroughly understood that the 
dower right was taken away from first 
wives to break down the distinction be- 
tween them and the plural women, and in 
its place the statute provided, in a certain 
loose manner quite capable of being de- 
nied and evaded, for each woman to have 
a share in the estate, the bulk, however, 
going to the children. Not very long ago, 
the Mormon delegate to Congress, in a 
newspaper interview, urged that this stat- 
ute was an ample substitute for right of 
dower: and a friend of mine remarked the 
other day, that this point must have ‘‘call- 
ed the attention of the brethren to the fact 
that theré was yet one protection to wom- 
an which they had not taken away, and so 
they hastened to doit.” Governor Murray, 
however, exercised his power of absolute 
veto, and prevented the shameful measure 
from becoming law. 

The most disgraceful thing, in our mind, 
about the entire matter was the pitiable 
fact that the Mormon women, whom the 
measure was designed principally to affect, 
never entered one word of protest ag: inst 
it. I could not help thinking how unfor- 
tunate it was that the right of suffrage, for 
which so many noble, true-hearted women 
are battling throughout the country,should 
have fallen into the hands of a class of 
women who esteem it so lightly that they 
use it as a means of perpetuating their own 
disgrace and dishonor. I thought, if the 

Legislature of Massachusetts or New York 
should attempt to pass such an infamous 
bill, would the women of these States 
stand calmly by without even the least 
murmur of disapprobation? Rather, would 
not the women rise en masse, and by their 
storm of indignant protest silence forever 
such a measure, almost before it could have 
birth? 

What a volume does this not epeak in re- 

gard to the influence of polygamy! Does 
it not prove that when a woman can bring 
herself to accept the degrading doctrine, 
she can descend no further? She seems 
to have neither will nor power to resent in- 
sult or injury ; her mental and moral facul- 
ties seem perfectly benumbed, and herself 
a passive instrument in the hands of her 
master for her own destruction. And yet, 
in this enlightened country, there are peo- 
ple who declare that Utah is a paradise for 
women! JUSTITIA. 

Salt Lake, March 14, 1884. 
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WOMEN AS PREACHERS. 


Mrs. 
an interesting 
Preachers” in the 
she says: 

We of the Salvation Army rejoice in it 
as not one of the least of our achievements 
that we have opened a comparatively new 
sphere for woman for promoting the ele- 
vation and salvation of the people. Neith- 
er have we taken up a position in this mat- 
ter which we are not well abie to defend 
by an appeal to reason, Scripture and ex- 
perience. It is not our intention, however, 
to argue the question here. Our present 
purpose is to give to those who may be in- 
terested in the subject of the ministry of 
women, some information with respect to 
the characteristics and results of woman’s 
labors in connection with the Salvation 
Army. 

1. We find that women are more suc- 
cessful in gaining the ear of the people 
than men. No doubt that generations of 
the suppression of woman, and the conse- 
quent prejudice and curiosity with respect 
to her public performances, conspire im- 
mensely towards her success in attracting 
the people; so surely does “the whirligig 
of time bring round its revenges.” Be this 
as it may, it is a fact demonstrated beyond 
contradiction that women speakers are 
more attractive than men. As arule, we 
have only to announce in any city, town, 
or neighborhood that meetings will be con- 
ducted by women, and, no matter what 
the place or the hour, the building will be 
crowded to its utmost capacity. It may 
be suggested, But does not this curiosity 
soon evapor ate? and do not w omen, as men 
preachers, find it hard to retain the audi- 
ences which at first flock to hear them? 
We reply that, as a rule, our women sue- 
ceed in retaining their hold of the people 
better than men, and that for long and in- 
definite periods, thus proving that they 
possess the necessary moral power for this 
work of evangelizing the masses. We 
know that an indispensable condition of 
the possession of moral power is unselfish 
abandonment to some high aim; this wom- 
an possesses in an eminent degree. The 
very difficulties and sacrifices which beset 
every woman in entering on a benevolent 
public career render such abandonment a 
necessity. The absurd notions, the vulgar 
falsehoods and superstitious prejudices, 
repeated and authorized by learned doc- 
tors, have made a public career anywhere 
(except on the stage, which they do not 
interfere with!) too ) painful for any wom- 
an who stoops to consider her own ease, 
comfort or reputation. No wonder that 
women who can brave all this, and give 


Booth, of the § Salvation Army, has 
article on ‘*Women as 
Pall Mall Gazette. In it 
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themselves to their object with the heroic 
devotion of a daily death, are successful in 
winning the hearts of their he arers. Hu- 
man nature will have to change its charac- 
teristics before it can be otherwise. 

2. We find women quicker than men in 
apprehending the essential point of a ques- 
tion; hence they go to the shortest cut to 
lead others to see it. Their own religion 
being purely experimental, they know by 
intuition how to reach and deal with the 
souls of others. Instead of arguing cau- 
tiously round the heart without ever touch- 
ing it, they cut right into its centre, and 
often by a single thrust lay it bleeding at 
the feet of the Great Physician. 


After observing that women are more 
strongly endowed with sympathy than 
men, and therefore better able to reach 
their hearts, she continues: 


We find that where women have an 
equal chance they are as capable of man- 
agement as men. We have a right to 
speak, because we know. We have at 
present some eight hundred women offi- 
cers at home and abroad; and I dare chal- 
lenge any doctors or professors to produce 
a list of students in any profession whose 
improvement and development both in pri- 
vate and public shall compare with an 
equal number of our women for the last 
five years. It is acommon thing with us 
for a young woman to learn to read and 
write ‘in three or four months, and fre- 
quently in six months to be able to write a 
very passable report of her station. Some 
of our girls have learned music so as to 
play two or three instruments by note, and 
have mastered the fundamentals of a plain 
education in the same space of time. Oth- 
ers have learned French and other lan- 
guages, so far as to be able to speak in 
public, in the space of nine or twelve 
months. Many also have devoloped con- 
siderable organizing and business ability, 
managing and marshalling a large mass of 
untaught and undisciplined minds, super- 
vising the work of numerous subordinate 
officers, keeping check accounts of money 
against local treasurers and secretaries, 
and other miscellaneous business, which if 
I mistake not, would sorely puzzle some 
of their critics. That women generally 
speak with power is manifest from the 
blessed results of their labors. In *Fe- 
male Ministry” we have given some in- 
stances of these results in past generations, 
but since that was written we have seen 
tens of thousands brought to God, who are 
the seals of woman’s apostleship in the 
Salvation tesa 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
CATARRH, SORE THROAT AND HOARSENESS. By 
J. M. W. Kitchen, M. D. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, N. Y. For sale by W. B. Clark & Car- 
ruth, Boston. Price $1 00. 


This little volume describes the con- 
struction, action and uses of the nasal pas- 
sages and throat, states the hygienic con- 
ditions necessary for the maintenance of 
health in these parts, enumerates the more 
common diseases to which they are sub- 





ject, and the best methods of prevention 


and cure. 


of _Wm. Hague, 
- Y. For sale 
Price 25 


RatPH Watpo EMERSON. 
D.D. G.P. Putnam’s Sons., N 
by W. B. Clark & Carruth, Boston. 
cents. 

This is a paper read before the N. Y. Ge- 
nealogical and Biographical Society, with 
the addition of some *After-thoughts,” 
suggested in part by Matthew Arnold's 
criticisms. It isan estimate of Emerson's 
character and teachings by a Baptist min- 
ister who was person: ally acquainted with 
him. 


THE IDEAS OF THE APosTLE PAuL, Translated 
into their Modern Equivalents. By James Free- 
man Clarke. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price 
$1 50. 

This is one of the best and most useful 
books ever written about the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles. Dr. Clarke has perform- 
ed his task con amore, since he has for 
Paul an affection and admiration almost 
amounting to hero-worship. A friend of 
ours had long cherished a certain grudge 
against Paul because he had an unhappy 
knack of saying things which could be 
twisted into ““proof-texts” against temper- 
ance, anti-slavery and woman suffrage. 
This friend heard Dr. Clarke deliver the 
Pauline sermons on which the present vol- 
ume is founded, and was thereby cured of 
an ancient prejudice, even saying, at the 
end of one particularly eloquent discourse, 
*T actually felt asif I wanted to throw up 
my hat for Paul!’ The book is not criti- 
cal or exegetical. It aims to translate into 
the language of common life the great 
leading beliefs of Paul, which have been 
largely obscured under a hard crust of 
petrified theological phraseology. The re- 
sult is a very interesting and valuable ad- 
dition to the long list of works about Paul. 

A. S. B. 


An Enpiess CHAIn. By Pansy. D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston. Price $1.50. 


In Pansy. we have the phenomenon of a 
writer of religious stories whose books are 
almost as perpetually out at the library as 
the novels of Mrs. Southworth. They have 
a great popularity, and yet they are Sun- 
day school books of the most pronounced 
type and of the strictest orthodox theolo- 
gy. Such success is not without a reason. 
The books are well written and vivacious, 
and while they preach from beginning to 
end, the preaching i is administered through 
dialogue and incident, not in solid lumps 
of moralizing. They are cheerful, posi- 
tive, and very much in earnest. They are 
less apt to end in saintly early death than 
in matrimony and orange flowers. But 
after all, the chief secret of their popular- 
ity we believe to be three-fold. In the 
first place, they hold up the picture and 
the possibility of a positive, definite and 
vital religion. There is a deep though un- 
confessed craving for something of that 
kind, especially in the minds of young peo- 
ple, for whom these books are especially 





designed. In the second place, religion is 
brought down into the pleasures and wor- 
ries of every-day life, and a practical con- 
nection shown between (piety and pre- 
serve-kettles,) (duty and dish-washing), 
In the third place, the characters are nat- 
ural, average, middling sort of people, not 
impossible prodigies or folks who might 
possibly exist by a stretch of imagination, 
but whom we certainly never met. ‘These 
good qualities are enough to overbalance 
many faults, and do overbalance them, 
though the faults are there. ‘The present 
volume follows in the “Esther Ried” se- 
ries, though as a story it is complete in it- 


self. A. S. B. 
teplpiae — 
HUMOROUS. 
**Emelie,” asked the teacher of a class in 


natural history, ‘‘what animal attaches 
himself the most to man?” Emelie, after 
some reflection—**The leech, sir!” 

A young man writes to consult us about 
the best pattern of health-lift. We would 
suggest helping his mother a little with 
the coal-hod. 


**Mamma,” 
ters, “can’t we have anything we want? 
“Yes, my dears; but be vareful and don’t 
want ‘anything 3 vou can’t have. 


asked the two fond daugh- 


” 


An observant negro says: **De man who 
takes up the moas sidewalk am not allus 
the pusson ob de moas consequence. A 15- 
cent drunkard wants mo’ room in dis world 
dan de judge of de supreme court.” 


At a child’s fair. Uncle Jack—*'It is very 
good lemonade; but, Bonny, why do you 
sell yours for three cents a glass when 
Charlie gets five for his?” Miss Bonny— 
“Well, you mustn’t tell anybody, Uncle 
Jack. but the puppy fell into mine, and I 
thought it ought to be cheaper.” 


A Marathon amateur, who wrote to the 
manager of the Madison Square Theatre, 
to know if there was an opening on the 
stage there for a young actor, received a 
reply that there were several openings in 
the stage there, and if he would come on, 
he would drop him through one of them 
with pleasure.—Murathon Independent. 


While riding toward the business section 
of Philadelphia, a correspondent over- 
heard two servant-girls talking of the then 
pending execution ‘of O'Donnell. Said one 
of them,"*, An’ sure his soul will go sthraight 
to hiven.” ‘Yis,” said the other; ‘tan 
won't all the angels be fightin’ to see who 
will shake hands with him first!” 


Mrs. L.——had a nurse-maid, not long 
over, who, in airing her young charge one 
day, met with a bic ycle club “of ten | going 
at full speed. On returning to the house 
she exclaimed, **Oh mum, the bi iby nearly 
lipt out of his carriage fur rejoicement, fur 
he saw tin min ridin’ on thim philosophers | - 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
t\ taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itselfin some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove, 


MESSRS. C. I. Hoop & & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly allcoming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that 12d the least effect upon him till 
jast s spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood’s New ye es ppetite improved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not @ sore in his head 
since. Sincerely \. ous, 
©. SANBOR 
No. 108 slerrines mack St., Lowell, "Mass. 








“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel w arranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a vi aluable blood puri- 
fier. ‘tis put up in forms of amnest | infinite 

variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reli: ible pharma: 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 

value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures whie h we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Lditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA. 


mn. as druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
by C. I. HOOD & C 0., Lowell, Mass. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 


Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work hae just beet 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsyivania Ave- 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


A Leading London Phys" 
ician establishes az 
,, Oticein New York 
for the Cure of 


i EPILEPTIC FITS. 

From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialt/ 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more case? 
than any other living physician. His snccess has simply y becn 
astonishing; we Rave heard of caces of over 20 years’ stand- 
successfully cured by him. Ho has published a work" 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his wo" 

derful cure freeto any er who may send their exprc* 
and P, O, Address, We se any one anne ¢. care a cil 

dress Dr, AB. MESER OLi ‘No. 96 John St.. New Yo 


ONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy forthe above disease 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of lonf oy nding 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrong is my faith inits eflicacts 
(iat Lwillsend TWO BOPTLES FRE EE, together with 9 Va 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to fferer. Giv' oy 
press & P, O, address, Dit. T. A. SLOCUM. 381 Pearl 8t., N. » 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Mary Brown, widow of old John 
Brown, the hero of Harper's Ferry and 
the martyr of Charlestown, died in San 
Francisco, February 29, aged sixty-seven. 
Let her aame be enrolled among the few 
noble ones who, for the right’s sake, have 
endured great afflictions and suffered great 
privations. We mourn her loss not so 
much because she was the honored widow 
of him who died for the poor, as because 
she was worthy of sucha husband. She 
was a good wife, a faithful mother, and a 
friend of woman suffrage, as well as of 
temperance and religion. 

In all John Brown's efforts in behalf of 
freedom in Kansas, and subsequently in 
Virginia, he had the fullest sympathy and 
co-operation of his wife. For several 
years before her death the writer of this 
notice knéw her well, and often conversed 
with her about the course pursued by her 
husband in both instances; but never 
heard her express a word of censure. Nor 
did she ever manifest any sense of shame 
that her husband had died upon the seaf- 
fold. 

Mrs. Brown was a woman of rare mod- 
esty. Christian humility was highly de- 
veloped. ‘To pride she seemed to be a to- 
tal stranger. Only to those who knew her 
as a wife and mother and afflicted widow 
bearing up under the heaviest trials, was 
her real worth known. She enjoyed usu- 
ally good health until about five months 
prior to her death. During these months 
she was a great sufferer, and submitted to 
a severe surgical operation. That she 
might have the benetit of better medical 
treatment with a hygienic woman physi- 
cian—Mrs. Moore, in San Francisco—her 
daughter, Miss Sarah Brown, an employee 
in the U.S. Mint, brought her from her 
home near Saratoga, N. Y., to Oakland, 
Cal., and took care of her mother during 
her last sickness. ‘lo do this Miss Brown 
had to leave her place in the Mint and be 
subject to heavy expenses besides. 

‘The body was taken home for burial in the 
graveyard of the Congregational church, 
of which Mrs. Brown was a member. Of 
her thirteen children only four survive— 
one son and three daughters—all residing 
in California. Except the youngest, they 
are married and have families. 

Like John Brown, Mrs. Mary Brown 
died poor. Yet, in the affections and mem- 
ory of the millions of the emancipated, 
they have a place which few of the rich 
can have. But if rich philanthropists 
had remembered the words of the Lord 
Jesus, that, “tit is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” and had known their op- 
portunity, the widow of John Brown 
would not have died poor. And in the 
hope that her eye will not see this writing, 
I think it is due to another that I add one 
more word of testimony. Miss Sarah 
Brown is a daughter worthy of such a 
father and such a mother. Profound in 

her veneration of her father, and most 
faithful and affectionate towards her moth- 
er, she deserves the highest regard of all 
the friends of woman. Inheriting nothing 
from her father except a pocket-Bible— 
mentioned in his last will and testament 
written in the Charlestown jail—and de- 
pending upon her own hands for daily 
bread, she merits the sympathies and de- 
serves the honor of all who admire pluck 
and do homage to virtue. Have the rich 
who worship at the grave of John Brown 
—has the United States Government— 
nothing better in reserve for her than a 
place in the **finishing-room” of the Mint 
in San Francisco? N. R. JoHNSTON. 

Oakland, Cal., March 18,1884. * 
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“TO LEEWARD.” 





A noticeable passage in one of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s books, perhaps ‘*lhe New Repub- 
lic,” is the one in which he says that with- 
out Christianity, the real romance and in- 
tensity of life would perish. ‘*Love,” he 
says, ‘*which could do what it would, soon 
would not care what it did,” or words to 
that effect, and he adds that it is the con- 
flict between passion and religious princi- 
ple which lends to life half its dignity and 
pathos. 

Mr. Crawford’s last story, ‘“l'o Leeward,” 
reminds one of that passage. ‘The sense of 
discomfort and suffocation with which one 
lays it down must be due to the lack in it 
of the dignity and pathos resulting from 
the conflict Mr. Mallock dwells upon. 
Leonora drifts with vulgar ease into the 
Dead Sea, and drifts over waters that have 
been the scene of mortal combats. 

How noble Tourgéneff’s Liza shows 
beside so poor an effigy of a woman as 
Leonora! It is the difference between 
Thorwaldsen’s apostles and the French re- 
ligious statuary that is sent to our foreign 
exhibitions. One finds it hard to care 
whether Marcantonio shoots Leonora or 
not. There seems so little of her and that 
little so unreal. Compare any one of the 
Scenes in which faint shadows of remorse 
and warning cross Leonora’s mind, with 
the scene in Liza where Lavretsky comes 
to say farewell to her after he has discov- 





ered that his wife is still living; or with 
that other at the close, where, after years 
of separation, Lavretsky having sought 
out Liza's remote convent, places himself 
where he can see her as she passes by from 
the choir. But as she goes by, Liza does 
not look up. ‘Only the faint quiver of an 
eyelid betrays what may be passing in her 
heart.” There is strength and sadness 
enough in the few lines which describe 
that moment to swallow up a whole world- 
ful of the cheap and tawdry melodrama 
through which Julius and Leonora move 
to their meaningless end. 

There is no lack of saying things in Mr. 
Crawford's story. Atthe very beginning, 
for instance, we have this: ‘here is a 
great deal of very poor nonsense written 
and talked about love by persons only 
vicariously acquainted with it; love ought 
always to be a serious thing, or it should 
be called by a different name ;” yet through 
the rest of the four hundred pages, the 
fancy of a man for a woman’s glorious vi- 
tality and bright hair is called by this se- 
rious name, and, to make the sham more 
complete, this same man has for years giv- 
en what little he is capable of in the way 
of soul-worship to another woman—to 
Diana Charleroi, who is named the paragon 
of womanly worth, while she has deliber- 
ately married a man for whom she is said 
never to have felt a ray of affection! 

‘The whole movement of the story gives 
the same singular impression that was giv- 
ep by **Mr, Isaacs,” of moving swiftly over 
the surface of things in a kind of hasheesh 
dream, unreal and untrue, while here we 
have no redeeming Indian philosopher. 
The feeling with which one closed ‘Mr. 
Isaacs” was this: The writer either has the 
highest ideals. he is either a prophet from 
the East, of the mystic and the true. destin- 
ed to go on and be one of the noblest help- 
ers of all who would live in the spirit; or 
he is a clever combiner, a shrewd player of 
tricks. It was easy to believe the first and 
to silence the creeping instinct that doubt- 
ed. 

But what « step from Ram Lal's words: 
**You have hitherto accepted woman and 
ignored womanhood,” or, **The greatest of 
doctrines is before vou, and it is the des- 
tiny of the soul. You have passed the 
critical border-land wherein Love wanders 
not knowing whither he shall lead his fol- 
lowers. whether back to the thick green 
pastures of sensual existence, or forward 
to the free, wind-swept heights of spiritual 
blessedness”—what a step down to Leon- 
orw’s bag of hair-pins and handkerchiefs 
and Julius Batiscombe’s cigarettes! It 
makes the first seem like a sacrilege and 
the last like aninsult. So might one ig- 
norant of fastings and watchings and offer- 
ings to the gods steal the language of the 
initiate, and be found the next day in the 
dance of bacchantes. 

The trouble with the story certainly is 
not in the author's theories. He says, as 
truly as George Eliot herself could have 
said, ‘Out of nothing, nothing comes. Out 
of confusion and vanity and pure selfish- 
ness, out of the shell of an imaginary self, 
upright, tine, and gilded to please the most 
part of the real self,— what can come that 
is good?” ‘The fatal difficulty is that we 
are not made to feel any of it at all. The 
tale of a mistaken marriage, a speedy disil- 
lusion, the temptation of « lover with the 
fascinating qualities lacking in the hus- 
band, of self-abandonment and flight,ought 
to be more deeply and earnestly told, or 
not told at all. The elements of this sort 
of tragedy are too real and common to be 
handled except with the power and _ pur- 
pose of help. Besides, in situations where 
tears of blood have been wept all down 
through the ages, it makes one indignant 
to see puppets playing. 

If there had been one flash of true love 
between Leonora and Batiscombe, if there 
had been anything of what Bertha and 
Tredennis felt in “Through One Adminis- 
tration,” the story would have been sadder, 
but purer and truer. It would have been 
alive and genuine, though not perhaps 
wholly healthful or helpful. As it is. the 
leeward-driving wreck seems no more than 
a phantom pirate-ship, and the thick mist 
and tolling fog-bell, not much more than 
an evil dream. 

ELIZABETH 'T. SPRING. 


oo 
ERRATUM. 


By a typographical error in last week's 
issue, the following sentence was attrib- 
uted to Judge Ludlow as a direct quota- 
tion: 


**Precedent and uniform practice show 
that persons here does not mean women; 
and if we disregard these guides, any Jaw 
may mean anything, and no man’s life, 
liberty or property will be secure.” 

This was merely a synopsis of one of 
his points, in the case of Mrs. Kilgore. His 
own words, after quoting the act of 1834 
which declares that ‘tpersons” may be at- 
torneys, are as follows: 


‘‘It is an undenied and undeniable prop- 
osition that contemporaneous expositions 
and uniform practice are a fundamental ca- 
non of construction. From the foundation 
of this commonwealth down to a recent 
date, no motion like this one has ever been 
made. ‘The universal interpretation of the 
law was one way only, and no lawyer in 
all past time ever made such a motion, be- 
cause he knew it would be denied. We 
might as well determine that a conveyance 
to ‘A and his heirs forever’ did not create 
a fee simple because an ingenious advo- 
sate had suddenly undertaken to prove 
that the conveyance created another es- 
tate. Introduce the principle that contem- 
poraneous construction and uniform prac- 
tice do not in a court of justice mean some- 
thing definite, and no man’s title to his 
property, to his personal liberty, or to life 
itself will be safe. Sad havoe will thus 
be wrought with the interpretation of law 
and the stability of society itself.” 
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It’s hard to believe Miss Whittier was cured 
of such terrible sores by Hood's Sarsaparilla, but 
reliable people prove it. 





CHILDREN’S ‘COLUMN, 


THE WIND-FLOWER. 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Wind-flower, wind-flower, why are you here? 

This is a boisterous time of the year 

For blossoms as fragile and tender as you 

To be out on the road-sides in spring-raiment new; 

For snow-flakes yet flutter abroad in the air, 

And the slect and the tempest are weary to bear. 

Have you not come here, pale darling, too soon? 

You would seem more at home with the flowers of 

June. 

“Why have I come here?” the wind-flower said ; 

“Why ?"—and she gracefully nodded her head 

As a breeze touched her petals: ‘*Perhaps to teach you 

That the strong may be sometimes the delicate, too. 

I am fed and refreshed by these cold, rushing rains; 

The first melting snow-drifts brought life to my veins; 

The storm rocked my cradle with lullabies wild; 

I am here with the Wind—because I am his child!” 
—St. Nicholas. 








oe 
HOW JOHNNY ATE HIS BREAKFAST. 


BY MRS. M. L. B. BRANCH. 


Johnny sat in his high chair at the break- 
fast-table, with a napkin pinned around 
his neck. Before him was his cup of 
bread and milk, his little spoon, and knife 
and fork, and his tin A B C plate, on 
which lay some buttered toast and mashed 
potato and beefsteak cut fine. But John- 
ny was full of fun and noise. He didn’t 
want to eat just yet. He wanted to drum 
against the table with his little feet; he 
wanted to slide out of his chair; he want- 
ed to reach all over the table, and to put 
his fork into papa’s coffee. 

“Come, come! eat your nice breakfast, 
Johnny!” said papa. But Johnny didn’t 
want to. ‘Time enough yet for all that. 
Just now he was busy pounding the salt- 
cellar with the napkin-ring. 

“Pretty noise! pretty noise!” he ex- 
claimed joyously, and away went the nap- 
kin-ring over his head as a climax. 

‘“Nappin-ring! nappin-ring!” he began 
to call out then, until somebody picked it 
up again for him; and, after that, he was 
busy fora long time trying to make his 
fork stand up in it. 

Meanwhile, the others were finishing 
their breakfast, and the nice toast and beef- 
steak were getting cold; but Johnny didn't 
realize and didn’t care. He wished they 
would bring him the caster to play with, 
and let him shake the pepper-box. 

At last mamma thought she must inter- 
fere. Ought she to have scolded her little 
boy, and hurried him? She did not want 
to make a great black cloud sweep across 
his happy little sky, but she did want him 
to eat his breakfast. So what do you sup- 
pose she did? She took the little fork 
and spoon, and played they were errand- 
boys. 

The fork took up a bit of toast and rap- 
ped against the plate. 

“Who's there, and what do you want?” 
asked mamma. 

‘I'm little Master Fork,” was the an- 
swer; ‘“‘and I’ve come to put a piece of 
toast in Johnny Bennet’s mouth.” 

“Oh, then, walk right in!” 

Johnny looked and laughed, and opened 
his little rosy mouth wide so Master Fork 
could put the toast in. Then, the spoon 
rapped on the cup. 

‘*Who’s that?” asked mamma. 

“I’m little Master Spoon.” 

“Oh, how do you do? 
want 


9° 


in Johnny Bennet’s mouth.” 


“Walk right up, then,” said mamma; | 


and Johnny opened his mouth wider than 
before, and thought it was such fun to 
have Master Spoon bring him bread and 
milk. 

Then, Master Fork trotted back and 
forth, and rapped every time he came with 
a bit of beefsteak or toast or potato; and 
whenever he stopped to rest, little Master 





“I’ve come to put some bread and milk 


said mamma. | 


And what do you | 


Spoon started up and brought bread and | 


milk. 


It was very entertaining. Johnny sat 


still and behaved beautifully, only he | 


laughed every time he saw a mouthful 
coming. By and by the toast was all 
gone, and then so was the beefsteak; and 
next there was no more mashed potato. 
Finally, there was not even an atom of 
bread and milk left in the cup, and Master 
Spoon and Master Fork lay down to rest. 
Johnny had eaten his breakfast.—Selected. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . 


oe 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


SCISSORS 





Pocket KNIVES 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


2 | reptiles, Greenaway figures, etc., etc., and 10 sprays 


| for 


ERASERS, etc., | 


Sharpened While You Wail, by experienced cnt- | 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 | 


Washington Street. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, , 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthene a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 
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These Corsets are recognized in Europe‘and 
America asthe standard of style, workmanship and 
general excellence, The Coraline with which they 
are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up. 
» FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS, 
eet tntateen, Bo sure that our nameis on 


« ,., WARNER BROS,, . 
353 BROADWAY. (4. NEW YORE: 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 


American College Song Book. 


A Collection of the Songs of 50 representative Amer- 
ican Colleges. One can hardly imagine Songs fresher 
and brighter than these, 200 in number, and all newly 
contributed by the colleges in question, including Vas- 
sarand Wellesley. There is an average of 4 songs from 
each college. Price $2 00, 

Also published, Carmina Collegensia, $300. Uni- 
versity Songs, $2 50, and Student’s Life in Song, $1 50. 





Just Published. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of MUSIC, 


BY DR. FREDERICK LOUIS RITTER. 


A book of great importance, giving a concise and 
interesting narrative of the progress of music during 
the last 2000 years, Price $2 50. 


Almost Ready. 
A new Sunday Schoo! Song Book of fine quality, by 
Emerson and Sherwin. Wait for it. 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


More and more used, every year, enliven School Life, 
and furnish most valuable practice. 


Forest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) new. Flower Festival 
on the Rhine, (45 cts.) Crown of Virtue, (60 cts.) 
Fairy Bridal, (50 cts.) New Flower Queen, (75 cts.) 
Hour in Fairy Land, (69 ets.) Little Bo Peep, (60 ets.) 
Three Little Kittens, (50 ects.) Quarrel Among Flow- 
ers (35 cts.) Spring Holiday, (60 cts.) School Festival, 
(20 ets.) and Cinderella, (50 cts.) are all lively and 
pretty Cantatas. 





How to Make It; how to obtam 
the silk for it. We send Ten samples 
of elegant silk, all different and cut so 
as to make one 10-inch block of Crazy 
Patchwork, for 25 cts.; 12-inch bloc 
35 cts,; with diagram showing how 


is Sm together, 

fe send 20 perforated patterns, 
working size, *of birds, butterflies, 
bugs, beetles, bees, spiders and webs, 


CRAZY 
PATCH 
WORK 





of flowers of various kinds, all for 60 cts., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
silk. These patterns can be énstant/y transferred to any 
material, and can be u a hundred times over. 

r book, “How to Make Home Beautiful,” 
has instructions for making a variety of patchwor 
with diagrams and illustrations of many fancy stitches 
ining and ornamenting the silk. Also, illus- 
trations of all the Aensington and Arasene stitches 
with instructions for doing this kind of embroidery an 
for making ae beautiful and useful articles. It also 
contains a descriptive and illustrated list of nearly 1,000 

tterns for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts, 
ll the above, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch block, 
cents: with silk for 12-inch block, $1.00, with silk for 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr, 
Isaacs,” ete. $125. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and made #n excursion into Africa. 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted in this delightful book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGar FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” ete. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
military operations, but of ihe poorse. of the develop- 
ment of its political, social. and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 


routs with the more important of modern historical 
works. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
‘ TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,’ 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo, $200, 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
ey P. RussExt, author ofLibrary Notes.”” 12mo, 
2 00. 

A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Ruseell’s “‘Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields of -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A Study. 12mo, $1 25. 

A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricnarp Grant 
Waite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00, 


By Joun F. Genune. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN, 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 





12mo, 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman's Prison, Weat- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
pment interest. A more startling book has never 
been issued on this continent. 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual. 
ism and its possibilities.”"—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the pion life is well worth 
careful study. . . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’”’-—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JAmMES 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” ‘Need of Practical Training,’ “‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in ali that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


‘The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish bealth and 
a, made by those who are votaries of the 
pr ~ goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 

ight. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 





th blocks $1.25. all post-paid. Silks in $1., $2. and $5. 
packages. J. L. PATTEN, 47 Barclay St. New York. 
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Senate committee of Congress in favor of a 
Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment is the most important event of the 
week. Probably this Congress will not 
adopt the amendment. But the cause is 
marching on, and the action of this com- 
mittee is one of the milestones of its prog- 
ress. It is advancing with greater rapidity 
than its most sanguine advocates could 
have anticipated, in view of the magnitude 
and importance of the issue. 
——+ oo 
The bill for a Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment came up in the New 
Jersey Assembly on the 31st ulto., and was 
defeated by the close vote of 24 ayes to 27 
nays. So, for this year, the matter goes 
over, but it will doubtless be revived at 
the next session. ‘The large support and 
sympathy manifested in the Assembly and 
by the press have been gratifying to the 
friends of the measure. 
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Three letters from Wyoming Territory 
appear over their writers’ own names on 
our eighth page this week. hey are from 
Mrs. L. W. Smith, School Superintendent 
of Carbon Co., Wyoming; from John C. 
Friend, editor of the Rawlins Journal ; and 
from Dr. J. H. Hayford, editor of the Lar- 
amie City Sentinel. These letters furnish 
a complete reply to the letter read by Mr.F. 
Williams of Foxboro’ at the close of the re- 
cent woman suffrage debate in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, at a 
time when no reply was possible. We have 
reason to believe that the remonstrants in- 
tend to use it against woman suffrage here- 
after. If they do, let our friends be ready 
with the refutation. 


= 
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The terrible riots in Cincinnati, with 
their lamentable loss of life and property, 
are directly due to the prevalence of drink- 
ing in that city. ‘Wait till to-night, till 
we get good and drunk, and we'll hoist 
you blue-coats from behind your barrels,” 
was the cry of the rioters. ‘he Turn- 
ers’ Society are said to have met at their 
hall and armed to join the mob. No per- 
manent reform can be had in municipal 
affairs until the law and order sentiment 
of the city gains control. This it can do 
only when it is reinforced by the votes of 
the women. 





——- -# oo —- —__——_ 
We call attention to an article on wom- 
en preachers, by Mrs. Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army, reprinted from the Pall Mall 
Gazette in another column. Contrast it 
with the utterances of Miss Lonsdale and 
others who declaim against the public 
speaking of women—except, of course, 
those women who speak in public against 
equal rights for their own sex. 
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Miss Hulings, a young lady notary pub- 
lic of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., made a 
pleasant call at our office this week. She 
attended the N. E. Women’s Club, and is 
finding in a brief visit varied interests in 
this city. Two hundred and ninety-seven 
women voted for school committee at the 
last election in Saratoga. Miss Hulings is 
a correspondent for the Saratoga Sen- 
tinel. 
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Kidderminster carpet weavers in Eng- 
land have struck because a certain firm 
has added the weaving of Medicis velvet 
to the weaving of carpets, and has employ- 
ed women in this new industry. All the 
men employed by this firm (Dixon & 
Sons) refuse to work until the women are 
dismissed. The employers represent that 
this kind of work cannot be done as well 
by men as by women, and that it is done 
by women on the continent, where all the 
Medicis velvet has hitherto been made. 
The Carpet-Weavers’ Association hold that 
it is a shame to employ women when there 
are men out of work; that if women are 
allowed to weave velvet, they may by and 
by want to weave carpets; and finally, 
that until the women are turned off, none of 
the men of the Weavers’ Association shall 
work for Dixon & Sons. The first point 
is the one on which they lay the greatest 
stress. Women must not be employed 
while there are men in want of work. ‘The 
women may be just as much in want of 
work; they, too, may have their bread to 
earn; they may be able to do this particu- 
lar kind of work better than men. No 
matter. They must not be employed, and 
any firm which shows a disposition to em- 
ploy them must be coerced. 





The Philadelphia Medical Society has 
been making history this week. ‘Their ac- 
tion is commended to those who say ‘‘men 
are ready to do justice to women; it is 
only the indifference of women that causes 
the delay.” ; 





oo 

Our California correspondent expresses 
a hope that the women of Massachusetts 
will demand legal recognition as voters on 
the ground that the Supreme Court cf 
Massachusetts has declared them to be 
“persons.” We fear this would be un- 
availing. Women are not denied the right 
to vote as not being persons or citizens, 
for they have repeatedly been recognized 
as both. They are excluded by the con- 
stitution and statutes of the State, which 
restrict suffrage (except for school com- 
mittees) by the word “male.” ‘The U. 5. 
Supreme Court has decided that ‘women 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
State in which they reside, and as such 
may be made voters by appropriate State 
legislation.” In other words, it is decided, 
1, that citizenship does not necessarily con- 
fer suffrage ; and, 2, that suffrage is at pres- 
ent a matter of State jurisdiction, limited 
only by the constitutional prohibition of 
disfranchisement on account of *‘race,color 
or previous condition of servitude.” Each 
State, therefore, may restrict the suffrage 
by sex,age, residence, nativity, property, 
education, religion, or any other require- 
ment not specified above. A colored wom- 
an may be excluded as a woman, but not 
as a negro. A colored man may be exclud- 
ed for illiteracy, but not for color. 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT IN U. S. SEN- 
ATE. 





The ladies who have been in Washington 
for some time in the interest of woman 
suffrage were gratified by the report. March 
28, from the select committee on the sub- 
ject in the Senate, which proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States extending the right of suffrage to 
this class of the population. The Demo- 
cratic Senators of the committee, it is said, 
will make a minority report, and will an- 
tagonize the proposed amendment in the 
Senate. 
oe 
THE LEAVEN IN BERKSHIRE, 





Berkshire County has not shown much 
interest in suffrage for women. But it ap- 
pears that the women have been thinking 
about it. They have been counting the 
property on which they pay taxes, and 
very naturally wish for municipal suffrage. 
In one town, where a “Village Improve- 
ment Society” has added to the beauty of 
the place, the women have counted the 
houses, and find on one street, half a mile 
long, twenty-four houses, thirteen of which 
are owned by women. ‘Thousands of dol- 
lars are represented by these estates. On 
another street are twenty-nine houses, four- 
teen of them owned by eighteen women. 
On another are eight houses, four of them 
owned by women. Three of the women 
are widows. One vacant lot isfalso owned 
by a woman. One woman owns bank 
stock. Her father owns the same kind of 
bank stock. But the tax on her seven 
shares is $14, while the tax on the eleven 
shares of her father is $17 84. She asked 
the cashier what made the difference, but 
got no satisfactory answer. The chairman 
of the assessors owns forty shares of the 
same stock. She asked him if,he paid $40 
tax on this stock, but she got no answer. 

Now the women who have looked up 
their property and the taxes they have to 
pay want to vote for assessors, and to have 
full municipal suffrage. We trust this 
wholesome discontent will spread through 
Berkshire. If so, next year perhaps they 
will be represented by men in the Legisla- 
ture who will not, as hitherto, vote against 
municipal suffrage. s. f. 
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BREAD AND THE BALLOT. 


The Boston Herald, with conspicuous 
liberality and ability in other respects, is 
opposed to woman suffrage. Its proprie- 
tors lack faith in republican government, 
as will be seen by their frank declaration 
last Saturday : 

The Herald believes that the elective 
franchise has precious little to do with the 
domestic condition of the poor of this 
country. The establishment of a repub- 
lican form of government in Greenland or 
Patagonia would not make the people of 
those two countries prosperous, or enable 
them to get large wages for each day’s 
work. It is the natural resources of this 
country that have made these improve- 
ments possible. 

Greenland and Patagonia may be ineca- 
pable of supporting a dense population. 
But a republican form of government is 
necessary there, as here, in order to se- 
cure to the laborers a fair share of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. Some of the most 
fertile countries of the globe are cursed 
with despotic government, and always with 
the result of small wages for each day’s 
work. This is a law without exceptions. 
Witness the valley of the Nile, and the still 
more fertile Soudan. Witness Ireland and 





British India, Russia and Turkey, China 
and Japan. If there is one thing which his- 
tory proves, it is the relation between suf- 
frage and subsistence. Bread and the bal- 
lot go hand in hand. A disfranchised 
class is a class overworked and underpaid. 
Workers without votes, as a rule, never 
did and never will get a fair day’s wages 
for a fair.day’s work. The women of Amer- 
ica, as a rule, are working for half pay, or 
less, because they have no votes. In pro- 
portion as individuals, classes, or nations 
exercise self-government, in that propor- 
tion do they obtain recognition andjcom- 
mand respect. 

In the recent telegraphers’ strike, in Bos- 
ton, a number of women were included. 
When it failed,the men were reinstated, but 
the women were all rejected. In one case, 
where a woman telegrapher had found em- 
ployment in another State, orders were 
sent from Boston for her dismissal. Why 
was this discrimination made against the 
women? Because they had no power to 
make their rights respected. ‘lo be weak 
is to be miserable. A vote is power, and 
power always commands respect. 


H. B. B. 
—eoe- —< 


THE PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The Philadelphia Medical Society is said 
to be the largest county association of 
physicians in the United States. <A year 
ago, the constitution of this Society was 
amended so that women who are graduates 
of reputable medical colleges might be- 
come members. A number of women ap- 
plied, but in every case they were black- 
balled. It was evident that some members 
had determined no woman should be ad- 
mitted. A general meeting was called for 
‘Tuesday last. A vigorous canvass was made 
in advance against the resolution. When 
the vote was taken, it stood 79 against, 
to 48 in favor of the admission of women; 
almost 2to1. The women physicians can 
afford to abide this action, if the men 
doctors can. The successful practice of 
women, their welcome to the homes of the 
sick, and their good incomes, are all they 
need at present. By-and-by the medical 
societies will invite women to become 
members, as Dr. Mary F. Thomas was in- 
vited by the Indiana Medical Association, 
after they had refused her application. 
‘The success of Dr. Thomas was too strong 
an argument to be overcome, ‘The medi- 
cal society could better afford to invite her, 
than to have her left out. ‘ 


“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small.” 
L. 8S. 
oo . 


SUMMER BOARD. 








Under the head of **Special Notices,” on 
our eighth page, is an advertisement for 
summer board. We commend it to quiet, 
elderly people who desire rest away from 
the city bustle, or to parents who like safe 
places for children, where they will be 
cared for without the parents if desired. 
Here are wide grassy fields, shady lanes, a 
large barn, and great rocks, which are the 
paradise of children. It is not far from 
the country home of the late William Cul- 
len Bryant. There is a good library in the 
neighborhood, and the terms will be five 
and six dollars a week. Address H.S.N., 
Cummington, Mass. L. & 


THANKS OF PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN. 





At a stated meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, held 3rd month, 26, 
1884, the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed, and a copy directed to be offered to the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Woman Snf- 
frage Association present to the Hon. William 
S. Peirce the expression of their high apprecia- 
tion of his service ably rendered to the cause of 
justice and equal rights for all; in the judicial 
opinion which he has given upon the question of 
woman’s eligibility to admission to the Philadel- 
phia bar; a service in accordance with the rec- 
ord of the life of one who, faithful among many 
faithless, Las ever been the ready advocate of 
those whom law and custom have deprived of 
their inalienable rights. 

Resolved, That our thanks he extended to 
Hon. William N. Ashman and Hon. Thomas K. 
Finletter, for the course they took with reference 
to admitting women to practise in the courts 
over which they presided. 


MAry 8S. HILLBorN, Secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MOURNS WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





At a stated meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, held 3rd month, 26th, 
1884, the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed, and a copy directed to be offered to the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


Resolved, That in the death of Wendell Phil- 
lips the cause of woman’s enfranchisement has 
lost one of the most consistent and fearless, as 
well as the most eloquent, of its champions. 
Always the advocate of principles and not of ex- 
pedients, the friends of Woman Suffrage remem- 
ber that the same directness of purpose which 
made him early put away, in his devotion to 
the cause of common human justice,the aims and 
ambitions which lead to what the world calls suc- 
cess, made him from the first an outspoken friend 
of woman, whose claims to the rights of citizen- 
ship he pressed with unfaltering faithfulness to 
the end. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association records its grateful sense of his 
noble service in the cause for whose promo- 
tion it is organized, and the feeling that the sense 
of bereavement which all friends of suffrage must 





feel at his death is outweighed by the memory of 
his exalted life. 


Mary 8. HILLBORN, Secretary. 
LETTER FROM COLORADO SPRINGS. 








A lady in Colorado Springs writes to one 
of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL: 


I have been housed, with rheumatism for 
a companion, all the long winter. It has 
been a weary time, but I have not been too 
ill to read and appreciate the good fight 
you have made in Massachusetts. When 

r. Parkman, for his sins, fell into the 
hands of James Freeman Clarke, I fairly 
shouted. 

We, our little family of three, are all 
woman suffragists. When my boy, nine 
years old, heard the news down town that 
women were emancipated in Washington 
Territory, he ran every step of the way 
home to bring the good tidings to his 
mother, and came in, panting out that 
‘“*women could vote in another Territory.” 


Such mothers are very apt to have such 
boys. ‘Thousands cf women, scattered all 
over the United States, are bringing up 
their boys and girls to believe in justice 
and fair play for women. ‘This is the most 
fundamental work in the building up of the 
kingdom of equal rights. A. S. B. 


—____—_ -e-9-0______ 


OREGON ITEMS, 


**As public sentiment is drifting in this 
vicinity at this time,’ says the Marshfield 
Coast Mail, **the proposed amendment to 
our Constitution that ‘the elective fran- 
chise shall not hereafter be prohibited to 
any citizen on account of sex,’ will receive 
amuch better endorsement than any one 
anticipated a year ago. It ought to and 
probably will prevail, for there is not one 
reason why it should not.” 

Mrs. Louisa Boddy, of Southern Oregon, 
will at last get relief for damages to her 
property during the Modoe war. ‘The Sen- 
ate has passed the House bill to reimburse 
her with $5,400. 


Mrs. Leavitt, of Boston, of crusade mem- 
ory, will arrive in Oregon next month and 
begin a canvass of the State in behalf of 
temperance. 

A lady of Salem, Oregon, has furnished 
the Statesman a bright letter in answer to 
Mrs. Clara Leonard's objections to woman 
suffrage, in which she pleasantly pictures 
the anomalous position of a woman who 
discusses political matters, holds office, 
makes public appeals to voters, and ap- 
pears before legislators as a suppliant, and 
yet does not want women to vote for fear 
they will become “tunfeminine and com- 
bative.”” The Salem lady says: ‘*Has not 
this woman already swallowed the suffra- 
gist camel? What is the use of straining at 
that exceedingly small gnat, the ballot? 
She has done herself, though in round- 
about ways, or approved in others, all that 
suffragists wish to do.” 

**Agreeable to appointment, Senator Sig- 
lin lectured on the equal suffrage amend- 
ment here last Tuesday night,” says the 
Coquille City Herald. “His arguments 
were forcible and logical, and were spiced 
with mirthful allusions. He showed clear- 
ly that there is no valid reason that wom- 
en should not be allowed to exercise the 
elective franchise. At the close, Judge 
Nosler had a vote taken on the amendment 
to get a sense of the meeting, and, not- 
withstanding there were in the neighbor- 
hood of 240 persons present, the vote in 
its favor was unanimous. When the ayes 
were called, the house would have remind- 
ed one of a standing field of grain.” 


Women voted in large numbers at the 
school election in Portland, Oregon, last 
Monday, March 10. Of course not one of 
them was treated otherwise than with the 
utmost respect, andin each ward their good 
influence was manifest. Nor were they 
unsexed or injured in any way. ‘Thus once 
more are the wild fears of opponents 
proved to be only fancies of an excited 
brain. 

The people of the North Deer Creek 
school district took a vote on woman suf- 
frage at the recent annual school meeting, 
so the Roseburg Plaindealer reports, which 
resulted in four majority for the extension 
of the franchise. One gentleman said he 
had ‘*seen so many failures on the part of 
men in conducting public affairs that he 
wanted to give the women a chance to try 
their hand.” 


The Hillsboro’ Independent publishes a 
long and strong leader in favor of woman 
suffrage. 


~~ 
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THE CAIRO (ILL.) WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The Woman’s Club of Cairo, IIll., is one 
of the most practical and useful ones in the 
country. It has successfully laid the foun- 
dation of a free public library and reading- 
room for Cairo, securing a library board 
of both men and women: also the gift to 
the city, by a member of the Club, of an 
elegant memorial library building, to con- 
tain a library and reading-room, a hall, a 
sabinet room and a club room. It now 
hopes to found an art institute, in connec- 
tion with the other work, for Southern [- 
linois. The classes start out most hope- 
fully, and the prospect is that the club 
will do as well in elevating the standards 
of art work as it has in creating a taste for 
good literature. Classes and teachers are 
as follows: Oil painting, Mrs. G. Fisher; 
wood carving, repoussé in brass, model- 
ling, and etching, Mrs. F. Korsmeyer; 
free-hand drawing, charcoal, crayon and 
pastel work, Mr. E. M. Hough, of the 
Chicago Art Institute. In all the classes 
20 lessons are given for $10.00, payable 
one-half in advance and one-half in the 
middle of the term. ‘The necessary mate- 





rial for work, of the very best quality, to- 
gether with easels, stretchers, pastel cray- 
ons, ete., are furnished at the same rates 
as in Chicago, St. Louis, or Cincinnati; 
and it is intended that the instruction pro- 
vided shall equal that in any of these cit- 
ies. Lessons Tuesdays and Fridays, three 
hours each. Evening class on Monday 
from half-past seven to half-past nine. 
The officers of the Association are Mrs. 
H. H. Candee, President; Mrs. Anna E. 
Safford, Vice-President; Mrs. M. Easter- 
day, Secretary; Mrs. W. R. Smith, Treas- 
urer. Directors, Mrs. C. C. E. Goss, Mrs. 
G. Fisher, Mrs. L. C. Savage, Mrs. F. 
Korsmeyer, Mrs. P. E. Powell, Mrs. P. A. 
Taylor. For further information, apply to 
Secretary of the Woman's Club & Library 
Association, Caire, Illinois. 
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THE HIGHLAND CLUB. 





A very interesting meeting of the ladies 
of Wards 20 and 21 was held Tuesday even- 
ing, April 1, at the Highland Club room, 
152 Dudley Street. It was the regular 
meeting of the Club, and after the transac- 
tion of the regular business, the president 
called attention to the special object of the 
meeting,—the consideration of methods of 
precinct work to increase registration for 
school suffrage. Suggestions offered were 
favorably received, and awakened the ac- 
tive interest and co-operation of all, partic- 
ularly of the strangers present. One lady 
expressed an intention to see one hundred 
gentleman voters and endeavor to interest 
them in behalf of school suffrage. Miss 
Peabody was present, and spoke upon the 
need of woman’s influence in the schools. 
Some of the precincts were well represent- 
ed, and the meeting adjourned with hope- 
ful prospects for a sustained and increased 
registration in Wards 20 and 21 for the 
coming year. R. 


” 
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LADIES’ CLUBS IN MICHIGAN. 





At the Grand Rapids East Side Literary 
last week, the committee on history pre- 
sented the following articles: ‘The Con- 
gress of Vienna,” which met November 1, 
1814; “Sketch of 'Talleyrand;” ‘Public 
Events during the Reign of Louis X VIII. ;” 
“Sketch of Madame De Genlis,” the gov- 
erness of Louis Philippe; ‘‘Introduction of 
the Potato into France,” with some amus- 
ing incidents. 

The Grand Rapids West Side Literary 
continued the study in French history, giv- 
ing the “*Regency of Marie de Medici,” 
‘Life of Cardinal Richelieu and Reign of 
Louis XILI.,” followed by a poem ‘To 
Cardinal Richelieu,” and an article on the 
‘*Manner and Dress of the Period.” 

The Plainfield Avenue Literary Club 
held an informal talk on the twenty-sixth 
Egyptian dynasty; readings from ‘‘Atlan- 
tis; ‘The Resemblance between the Flora 
and Fauna of the Old and New World;” 
“The ChaldeanAccount of the Flood ;” and 
“The Sinking of Atlantis, the Btblical Del- 
uge,”’ completed the evening. 

This intellectual movement among wom- 
en is especially characteristic of the West. 
It is at once the cause and effect of the 
growth of woman suffrage sentiment. 





ENGLISH ITEMS. 


A bill has been introduced into the Brit- 
ish Parliament to amend the law relating to 
the guardianship and custody of children. 
The bill provides that the parents of any in- 
fant shall during the continuance of the 
marriage be its joint guardians. On the 
death of either of the parents, the survivor 
shall be its guardian. Where any question 
shall arise as to the custody of an infant 
whose parents are living separately, or as 
to the religion in which a child shall be 
brought up, the Court shall have the power 
to make such order as it may think fit. 

The English law enforcing conjugal 
rights by a writ of attachment against the 
person, and consequent imprisonment of 
the recalcitrant spouse, has long been felt 
to be oppressive. In some cases husbands 
have by this means sought to compel their 
wives to return to them ; and wives.in order 
to avoid punishment for refusal, have been 
forced to hide, or fly their country. On 
such occasions, the judges have been known 
to animadvert strongly on the law they 
were compelled to administer; but the 
matter has ended with this protest. The 
victims in these cases were only women. 
But ina recent case, the hardship of the 
law has touched a man, and—hey, presto! 
the Lord Chancellor, on the first day of the 
next session of Parliament, introduces a 
Government measure for the alteration of 
the law. 

tesolutions in favor of extending the 
parliamentary franchise to women who 
possess the local franchise have been 
adopted during February, in Great Britain 
by the Liberal Associations of Halifax, 
Keighley, Hull, Ripon, Pickering, Ches- 
terfield, Bury (Lancashire), Prestwich, 
Teigh, Chorley, Blackpool, Dearnley and 
Featherstall, Smallbridge, Stafford, Fen- 
ton and Bridgewater; and in Ireland by 
the Belfast Liberal Association and the 
Newry Conservative Association. 
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ABBY KELLY FOSTER. 
ALBANY, GREEN Co., WIS., 
MARCH 25, 1884. j 
Faditors Woman's Journal ; 

“TT. W. H.” maintains, as I think with 
good reason, that Lydia Maria Child de- 
serves greater honor at the hands of her 
countrymen and women than even Harriet 
Martineau. But I cannot help thinking 
that another woman—and not Mrs. Child, 
with all her high gifts and her unselfish 
devotion to the cause of truth—merits the 
largest measure of gratitude from the 
friends of equal rights. I refer to Abby 
Kelly Foster. 

Mrs. Child sacrificed much in freedom’s 
glorious cause ; but she remained sheltered 
by the sanctity of her home from the vile 
calumnies that fell like coals of fire upon 
the devoted head of Abby Kelly Foster, 
that modern Jeanne D’Are, who girded on 
her aryor and went forth to do battle with 
the hydra-headed monster, Slavery. 

All this, and more, did Abby Kelly en- 
dure for the truth’s sake; for the vilest 
slanders were circulated by those who 
were not worthy to unloose the latchet of 
her shoe. But she went bravely on, though 
with “bruised and bleeding feet,’’ making 
straight and smooth the rough and thorny 
path of reform for those who were to come 
after and reap where she had sown. 

Long and weary were the years when 
she bore the heavy cross. She will wear 
the crown at last. C. L. M. 
MATRONS AT POLICE STATIONS. 


At a meeting of the Boston Associated 
Charities, on Friday afternoon, March 28, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz spoke about the need of 
matrons at the police stations and places 
where women are kept in custody. She 
thought that some of the missionaries 
would find just as much work to do right 
here in Boston, among the police stations, 
in raising the condition of women, as in la- 
boring in foreign lands. No matter how 
lost to sense of shame, or how desolate a 
woman is, she should not be kept under the 
care of men alone. ‘The law provides that 
any woman not able to give an account of 
herself may be taken to the station-house, 
and here she will be at the tender mercies 
of men alone. 

Fr. Osborne, of the Church of the Evan- 
gelist, and others spoke upon the subject, 
the sentiment being wholly in favor of 
having matrons at the station houses. Al- 
though the police captains and superin- 
tendents had been invited to come and dis- 
cuss the question, none were present. The 
subject will be again taken up next week. 





WHO WOULD MAKE THE TROUBLE? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In ancient times, the son of a king was 
provided with a playmate, and whenever 
the little prince misbehaved himself in any 
way, his companion was punished in his 
stead. 

In the present age, the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage say, ‘*‘Women must not 
be allowed to vote, for if women have 
opinions and vote according to their con- 
scientious convictions, it would sometimes 
lead to a domestic row.” 

In that case, who would create the row— 
the wife who voted, or the husband? 

“The husband,” is the reply. 

Who, then, should be punished ? 

“The wife!” answer our just and logi- 
cal opponents. 

SALLIE CLAY BENNETT. 

Richmond, Ky. 





a a 
HOME FOR FREED WOMEN IN EGYPT. 





A meeting was held at Cairo, March 28, 
1884, to further the movement for the es- 
tablishment of a home for liberated female 
Slaves. The Queen, the Khedive, Earl 
Granville, the English foreign secretary, 
and Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian prime 
minister, have subscribed to the movement. 

———-)-o-—— 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Kate Newell Doggett, of Chicago, died 
a few days ago at Havana, whither she 
had gone in pursuit of health. Mrs. Dog- 
gett was a constant student of books, par- 
ticularly of natural science. She travelled 
4 great deal, at home and abroad, in many 
lands, and was rich in aequirement of vari- 
ous kinds. She was an earnest woman 
suffragist, and a member of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. She was 
also a member of the Woman’s Congress. 
When her death was announced at the 
mid-year meeting of this body last week, 
the following resolutions, introduced by 
Abby W. May and seconded by Frances 
Willard, were passed by the conference: 
Kage aalved, That the news of the death of Mrs. 

ate Newell Doggett, of Chicago, rccalled to 
those of us who knew her, her devotion to this 
ton and her able discharge of the duties 
of her position as its president, and we desire to 
| on record an expression of the sympathy we 

‘ave felt for Mrs. Doggett in her long years of 
suffering and our respect for her memory ; and, 

Resolved, That we shall best honor her by liv- 


Dg up to the motto adopted by the association 
‘om her own words : “Truth, justice and honor.’’ 


Mrs. Doggett left one son. ¢ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rey. Robert Collyer defends the Queen’s 
book, and says, “It is as wholesome as 
brown bread and milk.” 

The Saginaw (Mich.) Evening News has 
an excellent editorial on the woman ques- 
tion. 

The Kansas Methodist, of 'Topeka, has a 
series of articles on ‘‘Woman and her 
Work,” by George Hoss. ‘They claim the 
fullest freedom in the choice of occupation. 


Sorosis held its Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing, with dinner, at Delmonico’s last week. 
As usual, this body of bright women spar- 
kled and shone. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond had a very success- 
ful meeting in Haverhill, on the 28th inst., 
under the auspices of the Woman Suffrage 
Club. 

There are two hundred and nineteen 
students at the Texas State University, 
thirty of them young women, who are 
classed with the men. 

Colonel Albert Clarke, formerly of the 
St. Albans Messenger and later of the Bos- 
ton Times, is now connected with the edi- 
torial staft of the Advertiser, having charge 
of its weekly edition. 

The Connecticut Women’s Relief Corps, 
auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, was organized at New Haven last 
Wednesday, with Mrs. Elizabeth Keifer, of 
Waterbury, president. 

Our Work is the name of a neat four- 
page temperance paper edited by Margaret 
E. Winslow and published by C. Cornelia 
Alford in Brooklyn, N. Y. We wish it 
success. 

The quarterly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions was held this 
week in the chapel of the Park Street 
Church. The attendance was very large 
indeed. 

Judge Ruftin, in the Charlestown Police 
Court, refused to permit a wife to allow 
satisfaction for her husband’s assault upon 
her with a knife, and fined the man twenty 
dollars and costs. 

At the unveiling of General Lee’s statue 
at New Orleans, which cost forty thousand 
dollars, mainly contributed by citizens of 
Louisiana, his daughters, Mary and Mil- 
dred, were invited guests. 

The Connecticut Senate has concurred in 
the passage of the bill fixing a fine of 
$1,000, or one year’s imprisonment, for de- 
privation of any rights because of race or 
color. 

The Fowler & Wells Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York as a joint stock company, 
for the prosecution of the business hereto- 
fore carried on under the firm name of 
Fowler & Wells. 

The wife of Hon. George W. Julian died 
suddenly this week, of heart disease, at her 
residence in Irvington, a suburb of Indian- 
apolis. Mrs. Julian was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Joshua R. Giddings, the fa- 
mous Ohio abolitionist. 

The colored people of this city will hold 
a memorial service for Wendell Phillips in 
Tremont Temple on Wednesday evening 
next, the 9th inst. A. H. Grimké is to be 
the orator of the occasion. Judge Ruffin 
will preside. 

We have most encouraging reports of 
the success of the work in Vermont. A 
contribution of $50 came from one hand to 
their treasury last week. And one of the 
best young lawyers in the State will enter 
the lecture field as soon as the roads are 
passable. 

The late James J. Flynn, when president 
of the City Council of Boston last year, 
united in a circular addressed to the Dem- 
ocratic representatives, asking them to vote 
for municipal woman suffrage, in accord- 
ance with the platform on which they 
were elected. 

The importance of the Protective De- 
partment of the Boston Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union is rapidly in- 
creasing. Its purpose is to recover the 
wages of women which are unjustly with- 
held by their employers. The cases are 
carefully investigated by an efficient and 
impartial committee, and generally settled 
without litigation. 

In behalf of the free reading-room for 
boys at Glover’s Corner, Dorchester, Mrs. 
D. A. Lincoln and Miss C. 8. Callender 
will give, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
at 3 P. M., in'the Dorchester Yacht Club- 
house, Harrison Square, a course of four 
lectures on “Cookery.” The reading-room, 
established through the efforts of Rev. Mr. 
Eliot, is proving a very important help for 
working boys. 

The Danvers Women’s Association sur- 
passed itself at its last meeting. Mrs. 
Mary Gregory, of Winchester, gave read- 
ings of poems. Supper was furnished for 
one hundred and twenty-five members. 
The president, Mrs. H. L. Wentworth, ar- 
ranged for songs by Misses Hawkins, 
Dickenson and Berry, which were much 
praised, and conundrums closed the very 
pleasant evening. 





Tuesday, the 25th ult., was the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland on 


St. Clement’s Island, in the Potomac River, 


and Thursday, the 27th ult., the like an- 
niversary of the founding of St. Mary's 
city, the early capital of the Maryland col- 
ony. 

“A lady in a woman suffrage convention 
at Hartford this week declared that minis- 
ters would do more good by preaching 
temperance than theology. It might be 
retorted that women of brains would do 
more good advocating temperance than 
female suffrage.” So says the Boston Her- 
ald. And it might again be retorted that 
women of brains who advocate temper- 
ance generally advocate woman suffrage 
as well; witness Frances Willard, Mrs. 
Foster, Mrs. Livermore and the W.C.'T. U. 


Last month was marked by the organi- 
zation of the first ladies’ tricycle club ever 
formed in this country, in New York. 
The officers are: Mrs. Fred G. Bourne, 
president; Mrs. Elliott Mason, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Anna Babetta Huss, secretary 
and treasurer. The club committee con- 
sists of the above-named officers, Mrs. S. 
A. Drewey and Miss May Bristol. The 
club will soon procure suitable rooms. It 
rejoices in a membership of ten. 

A few of the men and women who, in 
Philade!phia, on the fourth day of Decem- 
ber, 1833, initiated the movement for abol- 
ishing slavery in the United States, and who 
thenceforward bore the name of abolition- 
ists, met again in Philadelphia, on the 
fourth day of December, 1883, to commem- 
orate that event. As a contribution to the 
records of that great enterprise, the pro- 
ceedings have been published in pamphlet 
form, and are for sale at this office, price 
twenty-five cents. 

The superintendent of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial School for Girls, Mrs Mary E. 
Cobb, completes, next month, the five 
years’ engagement under which she took 
charge of the institution. The Board of 
Managers, at a special meeting held on 
Wednesday of last week, after formally 
expressing their appreciation of her work, 
and congratulating her upon the success- 
ful and fruitful years of the past, unani- 
mously voted to invite her to make a re- 
engagement with them, tendering her 
their renewed support and sympathy. 

The regular executive meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association of 
Massachusetts was held at 5 Park Street, 
Friday afternoon, March 28, the president 
in the chair. A plan of work for the com- 
ing year was adopted. It includes anoth- 
er canvass for fresh testimony on the 
proportion of women in favor of suf- 
frage, petitions, and a memorial for nation- 
al protection in the right of suffrage, and 
conventions and meetings for moulding 
public opinion. The debates will continue 
to be held fortnightly. A resolution re- 
garding the death of Mrs. Fenno Tudor 
was unanimously adopted. 

The Free Society of Dorchester, having 
voted to increase their facilities for growth 
by removal to Boston proper,—and their 
regular speaker, Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, 
having called for a new organization under 
the title ‘Society for Ethical Culture,”— 
all interested in the movement are invited 
(by courtesy of Rev. M. J. Savage’s Soci- 
ety) to assemble at the Church of the Uni- 
ty, W. Newton St., on Sunday next, April 
6,at 3P.M. This will be the first of a 
series of meetings preliminary to the per- 
manent and independent establishment of 
this society in Boston proper. 


At Chambersburg, Pa., March 25, Reg- 
ister and Recorder Fulwiler swore into of- 
fice Miss Ada Kurtz as Deputy Sheriff of 
Franklin County. Miss Kurtz is a daugh- 
ter of Sheriff Kurtz, and has been employ- 
ed in his office as clerk since January 1. 
She is about twenty-three years of age, 
accomplished, and in every way qualified 
to fill the position. Immediately after she 
assumed her duties, she proceeded to Green- 
castle, where she served several writs. She 
is perhaps the only female deputy sheriff 
in the State, and her appointment there 
was favorably received. 

A marble bust of John Bright was un- 
veiled in Alumni Hall of the Friends’ 
School in Providence, R. I., March 28. 
The exercises were attended by a number 
of admirers of the Quaker statesman. ‘The 
bust is the work of William 'Thew of Lon- 
don. Lastsummer, Augustine Jones, prin- 
cipal of the school, went to Eagland, com- 
missioned to secure, in marble or upon 
eanvas, the best possible representation of 
John Bright. He found that Mr. Thew 
had been for months making a model of 
his head for the purpose of chiselling in 
marble a statue of the great commoner. 
Terms were arranged, and America has 
now the first statue of John Bright ever 
carved. A feature of the exercises was the 
reading of a letter from Mr. Bright to 
Principal Jones, in which the English 
statesman expressed his appreciation of 
the compliment tendered him, and _ his 
friendly feeling for the people of the 
United States. 


CARPETS. 
BUY DIRECT of THE MANUFACTURERS 





All Intermediate Profits Saved, 





Having placed in our Retail Department a large 


assortment of our Standard Goods 


» we are offering 


them to the purchasers of Carpets at the following 


very low prices: 
ae Velvets, - 


rame Body Brussels, 


Tapestries, - 
Three-Plys, - 
Extra Superfines, 
Ingrains, - 


English Sheet Oil Cloths, 


- - - $125 

- - 115 
- = 65 and 75c. 
- - - $100 
- = 65 and 75c. 


= 37 I-2 and 50c. 
$1 00 


These goods will be found as advertised and are warranted. 





J.% J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





Assets Ist Mo, Ist, 1884.....ecceceeeeseeeee 
TAGMATUESS oc ccccccccccccccccccncococosccesossocs 


Surplus, Including Capital......-.......+. 


t@- WOMEN 


Ore eee CIOS OOS CeO COE ee ee es) 


occccccccccoccccccccocccosees $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


enienteveinadeniis tessseees $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES 


AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° ° ° 


BOSTON. 











EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 


It is adapted for ladies 


wool and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 


PATENTED, 


the outer clothing from the bips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





A BAGSTER BIBLE | 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x lin. Weight, ll ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Bates Waist 


(A perfect substitute 
for Corsets.) 


$i 75. 
Jersey-fitting Under 
Garments in Silk, Wool 
Merino and Gauze, 

made to order. 
Ideal Underwear. 


MISS BATES, 
47 Winter Street. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMING. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


1584 TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS- 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 

















Boston. Mass. 








540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


FINE CLOTMING 


TO MEASURE. 


We are offering in our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
for Spring and early Summer demand, the largest 
stock and most complete assortment of Foreign and 
Domestic Woolens for gentlemen’s wear ever shown 
in New England to retail buyers. 

Customers are recommended to examine the goods 
and leave their orders early in the season. By so doing 
the greatest degree of care in making up garments can 
be insured, 

First-class workmanship, prompt execution of orders, 
and reasonable prices guarentecd. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


For Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass, 





The Spring Term begins April 2, Pupils expecting 
to enter in the Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance. There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
for place, and is a reason for early application by those 
intending to come next September. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ART SCHOOL, 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14, 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal. 
Figure Drews, and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 
and Life. Artistic Anatomy. 
MIL CARLSE 





Painting. Still Life and Flowers. Composition. 
MERCY A. BAILEY. 
Drawing. Still Life, Water pe and Perspective. 
VISI 


TORS: 
GEORGE FULLER, Jd. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
ston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club, 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
evening, and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Specia’ Life Class for ladies in the evening. Lectures 
on Artistic Anatomy, with demonstrations. Scholar- 
ships for the greatest advancement. Model in costume 
1 day without extra charge. See circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply to or address as above 
RANK M, COWLES, Manager. 








For the Woman's Journal. 


UNAWARE, 





BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 





The snow fell silently all the day, 
And silently all the night, 

Till the little paths were swept away, 
And the great road lost to sight. 


I sat by my latticed window low, 
And I called, for my heart to see, 

The old hopes out of the Long Ago, 
That had wandered afar from me. 


But never came hope to the yearning sight, 
Nor answer my heart might hear; 

For, deeper than under the snow-drifts white, 
They had lain for many a year. 


Then | chid my eyes for their brimming tears, 
And I called, for my soul to see, 

The good deeds back from the vanished years 
That surely had cheer for me! 


Alas for the early, valiant vows, 
So eager to do and dare! 

They came again with uncrowned brows, 
And never a palm to bear! , 

Then I hid my face from the searching day, 
And I cried, **It is all in vain 

To sow the seed by the stony way, 
And wait for the sun and rain.” 

O faithless eyes, that ye could not see! 
For I knew in the after days 

That a little word, long lost to me 
Somewhere in the common ways, 


A wavering soul, unthinking, found; 
And out of its meaning true, 
A strong faith, guarding the weak life round, 
To saintlicst beauty grew. 
--—— oS —_—— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


HANS DUNDERKOPF’S VIEWS OF EQUALITY. 


NELSON. 





BY JULIA B. 


(Recited at the annual meeting of Minn, W. 8. A., 
October, 1883.) 
Hans Dunderkopf stood on the stack; 
His wife stood on the load; 
An advocate of equal rights 
Came walking down the road, 


Said he, ‘‘1l have a paper here, 
For all good men to sign, 

Who think that woman's rights should be 
The same as yours and mine.” 


Said Hansa, ‘‘I sign dot paper, sure; 
I always dink, you see, 

Dat on dem farm mein frau got right 
To work so much as me, 


“It likes me not to plow alone; 
I qvicker vheat can sow, 

Den vhen mein frau undt mein pig girl 
To help me poth shall go. 


“Dey seed, dey drag, dey pflanzen corn; 
Dey vorken mit dem hay; 

Dey bindt dem barley first goot up, 
Den shock it. Vhat you say? 


“T helps to do dot vork ins house? 
Ach! nein, [ like dot no. 

I be no voman any how, 
I not can cook undt sew. 


“Das wasser bringen? Das ist leicht; 
I make mein frau one yoke; 

If I muss selbst das wasser bring, 
I got no time to schmoke. 


“Mein frau sie feed mein horses all; 
Sie clean dot stable oudt; 

Sie milk dem cows, sie feed dem calbs, 
Undt lead dem all aboudt. 


“Sie coffee makes five times ein day; 
Sie brings it twice mir aus; 

Der sun be hot; I rest me den 
Weil sie bin gone zum haus. 


“O, yah! sie make das morgen-fire; 
Im winter das ist fein; 

So can ich stche ins warmen bett 
Bis breakfast, ganz allein. 


“Sie want me not das fire to make, 
Sie dink I know not how; 

Mein hands not right for voman’s vork, 
I not can milk one cow. 


“But vhen it comes to farmer work, 
I do it alvays half; 

IT always bleef in equal rights,— 
Mein freund, vhat for you laugh?” 


“To see the equal rights you grant; 
They’re not the rights that I 

Would ask my mother, sister, wife, 
Or daughters dear to try. 


“Women are taxed as well as men; 
The laws they must obey; 

Should they not vote as well as we 
When comes election day?” 


“Mein Gott! Die vimmens at de polls? 
Undt vote? Dot vhat you mean? 
It couldn’t was! It never was 


Undt never will be seen. 


“Mein cracious! If Katrina dere 
Should try to be a man, 

Undt wear die britch, undt go to vote, 
I tell her somtings den. 


“Sie findt quick out who is der boss; 
Der teufel ist to pay. 
I got not time to talk mit you; 
Katrina, pitch dem hay.” 
-——-  -#@e- _——— 


THE WAY OF THE RAIN. 


I heard an old farmer talk one day, 
Telling his listeners how 

In the wide, new country far away 
The rain-fal! follows the plow. 

“As fast as they break it up, you see, 
And turn the heart to the sun, 

As they open the furrows deep and free, 
And the tillage is begun, 

“The earth grows mellow; and more and more 
It holds and sends to the sky 

A moisture it never had before 
When its face was hard and dry. 

**And so, wherever the plowshares run, 
The clouds run overhead; 

And the soil that works, and lets in the sun, 
With water is always fed.’’ 

I wonder if that old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word, 

Or guessed the message that, heavenly true, 
Within it was hidden and heard? 

It fell on my ear by chance that day; 
But the gladness lingers now, 

To think it is always God’s dear way 
That the rain-fall follows the plow. 

—New York Independent. 


OLIVE’S FORTUNE. 


BY HELEN F. MORE. 


“Oh, if I were only rich!” 

‘Are you so anxious to be rich?” asks 
Miss Dorothy Graham, peering over her 
spectacles at her pretty niece. 

* Anxious?” cries Olive; ‘*why, it is the 
one thing on earth worth living for. I 
would do almost anything for money.” 

*Yet you have only to put out your 
hand and take it,” says Miss Dorothy, 
dryly. 

‘*How do you mean?” asks Olive, look- 
ing puzzled. Then, with a sudden flash 
of enlightenment: ‘*Oh, you mean old Mr. 
Dalton! But, dear Aunt Do, I never con- 
templated becoming rich by a crime; and 
to marry him, feeling as I do toward him, 
would be nothing short of a crime. I 
would do a great deal for money, but—” 

A knock at the door interrupts her, and 
a quick flush rises to her cheeks as a young 
man enters. He is a handsome fellow, 
with curly brown hair, laughing dark blue 
eyes, and firm lips. 

‘*A letter for you, Miss Rathbone,” he 
says. ‘I was at the post-office, and think- 
ing you would hardly go for your mail 
this stormy night, I brought it up.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Leigh,” says Olive, 
demurely, as she takes the letter. ‘*What 
a formidable-looking document! But won't 
you sit down?” 

“Only for a moment, then,” says Paul 
Leigh. ‘Do not let me hinder your read- 
ing your letter, though, or I shall leave at 
once!” 

**] must confess to some curiosity,” says 
Olive, as she tears the letter open and 
glances at the contents. Then, with a 
sudden cry, which is almost a shriek, 
‘“*Who would believe it, Aunt Do? It has 
come—it has actually come.” 

**What has come?” asks the elder lady, 
dropping her knitting with a look of alarm. 

‘*My fortune,” cries Olive, waving the 
letter in the air. ‘And it is through Mr. 
Dalton, after all. He has died, and has 
left everything to me—everything—coup- 
led with one ‘slight stipulation.’’ she 
adds, reading from the paper in her hand. 

**And that?” asks Miss Dorothy. 

“T don’t know—it doesn’t say; but it 
can be nothing that I would not comply 
with. ‘To think of it, Aunt Do! We shall 
be rich, after all. Wecan go everywhere, 
do everything. Only to think of it!” 

‘From whom do you say this fortune 
comes?” asks Paul Leigh, suddenly. He 
has not seemed to share Olive’s delight in 
hearing of it. On the contrary, at the 
first news he has turned pale. and now 
there is a stern, set look on his face, which 
Olive is too much excited to notice. 

“From Mr. Dalton—Ralph Dalton,” she 
suys. ‘He was an old friend of my fath- 
er’s and of ours, and he is dead. Poor 
old man! I did not quite take it in before. 
[am very sorry for him, but— Oh, Aunt 
Do, think of being rich!” 

“And this Mr. Dalton—where did he 
come from?” asks Paul. 

**From—oh, I don’t know where !—Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Colorado—some of those 
places,” cries Olive, impatiently. “Ohno; 
I remember now; it was Western Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“TI must bid you good-night,” says Paul, 
rising suddenly. ‘It is getting late, and 
only your good news has detained me so 
long.” ° 
“Good-night, Mr. Leigh,” says Olive, ab- 
sently. ‘You will come again soon, will 
you not, to hear more about my wonder- 
ful news?” 

“Thank you,” is Paul’s reply. ‘**May 
your fortune bring you all the good you 
hope from it, and more. That is all I can 


” 


” 


, 


say.” 

lie holds her hand for a moment in a 
close, warm clasp, looking down at her 
with a strange, wistful expression. ‘Then 
he bends, presses a kiss upon the taper fin- 
gers, and is gone before she can speak. 





‘*A widow’s weeds! But it seems abso- 
lutely immoral,” cries Aunt Dorothy with 
agasp. “Surely you will never consent, 
Olive?” 

‘*Not consent, when three hundred thous- 
and dollars is at stake?’ cries Olive. 
“Why, if he wanted me to have my head 
shaved, and wear sky blue and chrome 
yellow all the days of my life, I should 
consent for the sake of the reward. After 
all, it was a harmless freak enough. The 
poor old.man wanted somebody to mourn 
for him, at least in form, and none of his 
own family seem likely to. Widow’s weeds 
do seem putting it rather strong, but, af- 
ter all, in these days they admit of so 
many modifications that it is not so bad. 
If the old style of widow’s cap prevailed— 
well, I should do it all the same, I sup- 
pose, but it would be rather tough.” 

‘**‘And in case you fail to perform the 
conditions?” asks Aunt Dorothy. 

**In case I ever leave off or lighten my 
mourning, if but for a single day, the 
whole estate passes to the child or children 
of Mr. Dalton’s sister Sarah, if such can 
be found. It seems she mortally offended 





her brother thirty years ago by making a 





runaway match. From that time all com- 
munication ceased between them, and all 
trace of her, even to her married name, 
has been lost. If she or her children can 
not be found, then it all goes to the next 
of kin, the Denbighs. But don’t be alarm- 
ed, Aunt Do. Neither his sister Sarah's 
children nor the Denbighs will ever come 
into the property so long as I retain pos- 
session of my senses. I have sent to the 
mourning store for all that I shall need for 
the present, and— Here it is now,” she 
adds, as an express wagon stops at the 
gate, and a huge box is carried up to the 
front door. 

Half an hour later Olive stands before 
the glass adjusting the heavy folds of Hen- 
rietta cloth and crape which have replaced 
her pretty robin-redbreast suit of brown 
and scarlet, pinning the little butterfly cap 
upon her hair, and fastening the lisse ruf- 
fles with the onyx pin. ‘Then, as she paus- 
es to contemplate the effect, an expression 
of dismay sweeps over her face. 

“Aunt!” she cries, turning suddenly 
away from the glass, “I am absolutely 
hideous !” 

It was not quite true, perhaps, but in 
her first dismay she was almost justified in 
thinking so. Olive was a pretty girl—-an 
uncommonly pretty girl, many thought; 
but she was of the dark, colorless type. 
Her hair was black, curling softly around 
a low, broad forehead; her features were 
delicate, refined, and piquant, but irregu- 
lar; her eyes prettily shaped, soft, and 
clear; her complexion—ah! “there's the 
rub!” Her complexion, though clear and 
smooth, was of a pale olive tint, with only 
a vestige of color on the oval cheeks, and 
only a faint bloom upon the mobile lips. 
Dressed in the colors which she had hith- 
erto affected—soft bright pinks, pure scar- 
lets, or deep rich reds—she was a striking- 
ly pretty girl, but in her present costume 
of sombre, unrelieved black she was sim- 
ply insignificant. The light seemed gone 
from her eyes, the clearness from her com- 
plexion, even the gloss and richness of her 
hair had disappeared, quenched by the 
surrounding blackness. Aunt Dorothy 
hesitated, searching for something pleas- 
ant to say. 

“You look very lady-like, 
feebly, at length. 

*Lady-like!” cries Olive, with a gesture 
of despair. ‘*Whatis that? Anybody can 
look lady-like. Put the vulgarest woman 
on earth into fresh widow’s mourning, and 
she will look lady-like—until she speaks 
or moves. Lady-like! Aunt Do, I was a 
pretty girl once. Look at me now!” 

She turns with a tragic gesture to the 
mirror which has just told her such unflat- 
tering truths. Then, catching up a secar- 
let shawl which lies at hand, she holds it 
near her face. ‘The effect is magical. The 
mass of vivid color has brought out all the 
latent glow and sparkle of the small dark 
face which gazes at her from the polished 
depths of the mirror. 

“Why can’t I wear scarlet, Aunt Do?” 
she asks, wistfully. ‘‘It is mourning in 
England, and why not here? Do you 
think they would be very hard upon me for 
wearing it? Corals, now, or rubies—I al- 
ways loved rubies—living wells of divine 
fire—or—” 

But Aunt Do shakes her head. “It 
would be a rash experiment, I am afraid,” 
she says; ‘‘especially if the Denbighs are 
very keen after their inheritance. Dia- 
monds [ should think you might venture 
upon; pearls, certainly; possibly even 
opals, though I should think it risky; but 
rubies, or sapphires, or emeralds—” 

‘“‘Sapphires! emeralds! Who cares for 
them?” cries Olive, with fine scorn. 
‘Even for diamonds I never cared much. 
They always seem to me on a par with 
white dresses and roses—the one idea of 
people who dare not trust their own taste. 
As for pearls, I simply loathe them—cold, 
colorless, insipid things that they are! I 
always said that if I were rich I would 
have jewels. Rubies are my admiration 
above all other jewels, and now—” 

Olive spreads her hands wide with a look 
of despair, as if already her wealth were 
turning to withered leaves in her grasp. 
Then, as a sudden idea strikes her, her 
face brightens. 

‘*After all,” she cries, ‘‘if I cannot wear 
colors, [can have them about me. I must 
have a house, I suppose, and it shall be 
hung and furnished throughout in shades 
of red, from the purest rose-color to the 
deepest crimson—no, not crimson, but a 
dark rich scarlet. It shall be like the heart 
of a great red rose. The drawing-room 
shall be all in pale scarlet silk; the library, 
deep red plush; the boudoir. either rose- 
colored satin or some gorgeous Oriental 
stuffin which all hues mingle. Against 
such a background I cannot be absolutely 
hideous. My carriage shall be lined with 
red, and you—why, if I can’t wear rubies, 
at least I can buy them, and you shall 
wear them, Aunt Do. Then I can look at 
them all day long. You shall carry a 
scarlet parasol, and—yes, you shall be 
dressed from head to foot in scarlet. Then 
when you walk beside me a faint glow of 
your color will be reflected upon me.” 


” 


she says, 
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Aunt Dorothy turns absolutely pale 
with dismay. ‘“*My dear! my dear!” she 


cries. ‘They will think you mad or mea 
mountebank. You can never be in ear- 
nest.” 


Olive laughs. ‘Well, perhaps I will not 
insist upon the whole suit of scarlet; but 
a camel’s hair shawl you cannot objeet to, 
nor Jacqueminot nor even a red 
feather in your bonnet. On the scarlet 
parasol I take my stand. Then you must 
set up adog, Aunt Do. An Italian grey- 
hound will be the best, I think. ‘They are 
not quite fashionable at present, but in 
this case the dog is merely an excuse for 
a blanket, and no other dog requires one 
so constantly. If it were my dog, I sup- 
pose the blanket must be black, but no 
one can find fault with you for letting 
your dog wear scarlet. An Italian grey- 
hound is too delicate to walk much. It 
must be carried, and”—— 

“My dear!” quavers Aunt Dorothy, 
whose objection to dogs amounts to a ma- 
nia, *I don’t—lL really don’t think that, 
even for your sake, I could stand carrying 
adog. Couldn’t you make it a eat?” 

*Poor Aunt Do!” laughs Olive. ‘Are 
visions of hydrophobia dancing in her 
her head? Don’t be alarmed, aunty dear, 
Though it is your dog, it is I who will 
carry it, all for the sake of the searlet 
blanket.” 


roses, 


**Who is the pretty widow with the ec- 
centric party in red?” 

It is a young man who asks the question 
of a young lady upon the lawn before the 
Tranquil Spring Hotel. The young lady 
glances at the two figures which have just 
left the shelter of the piazza. 

“Pretty do you call her?’ she says. 
“Weill, yes, she is pretty, no doubt, so 
long as she has that scarlet-coated little 
beast in her arms, and her companion’s 
parasol to cast its glow over her. Wait 
till you see her without them, though. 
All the glow and the color go out of her 
face then, and she is dark as an Indian and 
sallow as a candle.” 

‘But who is she, and where does she 
come from?” 

‘Ah! that is the mystery,” replies the 
young lady, laughing. ‘*No one here 
knows her. She is registeréd as coming 
from some small town in New Jersey, and 
the name on the hotel books is Miss Olive 

tathbone.” 

** Miss!” cries the young man, and the 
girlnods. ‘here is surely some mistake. 
Miss Rathbone must be the companion.” 

“The companion is a Miss Dorothy Gra- 
ham, and Miss Rathbone calls her Aunt 
Do,” replies the young lady, firmly. 

Just at this instant a young man leaves 
the hotel and comes toward them. As he 
passes Miss Rathbone, she turns her head 
slightly. No one could complain of her 
lack of color who sees the vivid blush 
which flames up over throat and cheek, 
and burns beneath the soft rings of dark 
hair which rest upon her forehead. In 
its brilliance the glow cast by the scarlet 
parasol is lost and swallowed up, as the 
rosy clouds of sunset vanish in the lurid 
glare of a great conflagration. Then, as 
the young man, with scarcely a glance, 
raises his hat formally and passes on with- 
out a pause, the blush fades—goes out, 
rather, so suddenly does it disappear—and 
a dull palior usurps its place. 

‘Upon my word!” cries the young man 
upon the lawn, starting forward as he 
speaks, “it is Paul Leigh!” 

‘And he knows the widow,” adds the 
young lady, in an under-tone of rapturous 
surprise. ‘*But who on earth is Paul 
Leigh?” 

Her question remains unanswered, for 
her companion has already gone and greet- 
ed Paul, and in another moment is present- 
ing him to her. 

**Miss Rodney, Mr. Leigh. And now 
tell us what you know of the sphinx.” 

‘*What I know of the sphinx?” Paul re- 
peats in a dazed tone, gazing from one to 
the other. ‘Pray is this the Tranquil 
Spring Hotel, or have I accidentally stray- 
ed into a lunatic asylum?” 

The young lady laughs. “See what 
comes of your wild way of putting things, 
Mr. Dexter. For sphinx, read widow—or 
pseudo-widow—Mr. Leigh, and perhaps 
you can understand the question.” 

For an instant Paul Leigh’s face grows 
pale. Then, as if by a sudden effort, his 
emotion vanishes, and he is calm and cool 
as before. 

“The widow?” he says. 
bone, do you mean?” 

“So it is Miss Rathbone?’ Miss Rodney 
asks, eagerly. ‘‘And how comes Miss 
Rathbone to be wearing widow's weeds?” 

‘*Her fortune was left to her on that con- 
dition, I believe,” replied Paul Leigh, re- 
luctantly. 

**On condition that she should dress as a 
widow ?” cries Miss Rodney. ‘‘How odd! 
But, after all, it’s very romantic. Who 
left it to her?” 

“A Mr. Dalton, a very eccentric old 
man,” said Paul, briefly. 

‘Eccentric? I should say so!” cries 
Miss Rodney. ‘tHe must have been quite 


‘Miss Rath- 





mad—and madly in love, besides. Where 
did you meet her, Mr. Leigh?’ 

‘In her native village, Sibthorpe, whith- 
er [had gone on business connected wjth 
a railroad which was building, for I am a 
civil engineer.” 

The answers are as brief and non-sug- 
gestive as they can well be, and his man- 
ner is that of one who makes even these 
answers under protest. 

Miss Rodney looks at him shrewdly. *I 
have a fancy that you know her very 
well,” she says. ‘Ils she very rich?” 

“Three hundred thousand or so, I be- 
lieve,”’ says Paul. 

“Whew!” whistles Charlie Dexter. 
“What a catch she would be for a poor 
man!” 

“Well, hardly,” says Paul, smiling in 
spite of himself, ‘tus she is bound to wear 
a widow's weeds for her whole life or for- 
feit her fortune.” 

“T see.” says Charlie, after a reflective 
pause. ‘A man would hardly care to have 
his wife wearing widow's weeds for anoth- 
er fellow.” 

“Would he rather she should wear them 
for himself?” laughs Miss Rodney. “But 
I see another objection which has eseaped 


your masculine observation. She can 
never marry, because”—— 
“Because?” repeat Paul Leigh and 


Charlie Dexter in a breath. 

**—-heeause she could not have any 
sort of a wedding-dress. How could any 
woman go up to the altar in such a suit as 


that? Why, the very priest would for- 
bid the banns. It would be positively in- 
decent.” 


Both the men laugh, Charlie Dexter 
frankly and heartily, Paul Leigh reluct- 
antly and constrainedly. 

While they have been talking, Miss Rath- 
bone and her companion have passed them 
so closely that Miss Rathbone’s dress has 
almost swept over Paul Leigh’s feet, but 
he has never turned, 

“To whom does her fortune go if she 
forfeits it?’ asks Miss Rodney. 

‘To some relations of Mr. Dalton’s— 
Denbigh is, I think, the name,” Paul re- 
plies. 

‘Denbigh! cries Miss Rodney. ‘Why, 
sure enough! How stupid of me never to 
have thought of it before! Clara Denbigh 
wrote me of the death of an old cousin of 
her father’s, and how astounded they were 
at his mad will. They would have tried 
to break it but for some apocryphal heir 
who they were afraid would turn up just 
in time to reap the benefit, leaving them 
to pay the costs. I must write and tell 


Clara all about her rival. Let me see. 
The mail. goes out in an hour. I shall 


just have time, and the news won’t bear 


keeping.” 

The group breaks up, Miss Rodney trip- 
ping hastily into the hotel, while the two 
young men saunter away together. 

“You saw him, Aunt Do?” 

It is Olive who speaks, sitting in a low 
chair upon the baleony on which her win- 
dow opens. For half an hour or more she 
has been sitting thus, gazing in silence 
upon the scene spread out before her— 
mountains and Jakes and valleys all bathed 
in the soft, misty light of late afternoon. 

Aunt Do rouses herself with a start. 
“Saw whom?” she asks, vaguely. 

Paul Leigh ; we met him this morning,” 
says Olive, briefly. 

“Leigh? Paul Leigh? Oh, yes, yes, I 
saw him, of course. What of it?’ asks 
Aunt Dorothy, half asleep. 

‘*Nothing,” says Olive, curtly, and falls 
into silence again. 

*Aunt Do?” 

And Aunt Dorothy again rouses herself, 
trying to shake off once for all the gossa- 
mer threads of slumber which bind her. 

“Yes,” she answers, sitting bolt-upright 
in her brave effort. 

‘Did you hear what they said—that girl 
and Mr. Leigh and the other young man 
—that I can never marry, because”’—— 

‘“That you can never marry without for- 
feiting your fortune?” says Aunt Do, 
briskly. ‘*Why, yes, of course, my dear, 
I have thougbt of it many atime. Haven't 
you? And indeed I don't exactly know 
what good your fortune is going to do you 
anyhow. If you wereas oldas I am, now, 
it would be very different, but you are 
young, and for you to be living behind a 
erape veil all your life—why, it’s prepos- 
terous.” 

Olive pauses awhile and reflects, her el- 
bow on her knee, her chin upon her hand. 
Then she rises and draws herself up to her 
full height, a stately figure enough in her 
flowing black draperies. 

‘At least,”’ she says, ‘‘Tamrich. Ihave 

yvanted to be rich all my life. In what 
they said they took it for granted that no 
man would want to marry me save for my 
money. Even if it be so, it is possible to 
live without love, is it not, Aunt Do?” 

Aunt Dorothy sighs. ‘Possible, my 
dear, but dreary work,” she says. ‘‘I fear 
you will find your gold a poor equivalent, 
if that is what you have made up your 
mind to.” 

“T have not made up my mind at all 
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Aunt Do,” says Olive. ‘But,” she adds, 
wistfully, with her eyes fixed upon two 
figures which are just disappearing around 
a bend in the path, “it seems as if it were 
being rapidly made up for me.” 





“The pretty widow is all the rage at the 
hotel.” writes Gertrude Rodney to her 
friend Clara Denbigh. **Even Charlie Dex- 
ter has succumbed to the piquancy of her 
position. I say ‘pretty widow,’ but she 
would not be pretty if she could ever be 
separated from her eternal scarlet. Last 
week sie was crocheting a scarlet shawl, 
this week she is embroidering a table cover 
of deep red plush. Of course all the men 
ery out in admiration of her industry. She 
can not well take her work to table nor on 
her walks, so at these times the compan- 
jon comes into play. I have told you of 
the ridiculous old woman who always 
wears a scarlet camel's-hair scarf, and car- 
ries a red parasol. It is effective and in- 
genious, certainly ; but when [ say that she 
is all the rage, I must make one exception. 
The young engineer, Paul Leigh, who is 
absolutely the only one who knows any- 
thing of her antecedents, will have nothing 
to do with her. When he approaches, her 
cheeks hang out the scarlet flag, and when 
he recedes, her eyes follow him with a 
wistful, pathetic look, but all in vain. Nat- 
urally she resents his utter indifference, 
but somehow it does not seem to me that 
that isall. I can not get much out of him, 
though I have tried my best; but I am 
quite sure that he knows more about her 
than he chooses to tell. In the meantime, 
except on this one point, we are quite con- 
fidential friends, and I fancy that the sight 
of our intimacy is gall to the ‘widow.’ ”” 

In her last idea Miss Rodney is wrong, 
for Olive sees clearly that the confidence 
and intimacy are all on one side, and are 
merely tolerated upon the other. Yet day 
by day, as she realizes the state of aloof- 
ness in which Paul holds himself, her heart 
grows heavier in her breast. She has—she 
confesses it to herself with humiliation—she 
has tried in vain to lure him back. She has 
smiled upon him; she has sung their old 
songs for him, and him alone, as he must 
surely know, though the parlor was filled 
with admiring auditors. Even to Aunt 
Dorothy he has proved sternly repellent, 
when in memory of old times she would 
have entered into conversation with him. 
No, he is not rude; never that, only calm, 
and icy and reserved. Yet he loved Olive 
once. In the old Sibthorpe days she never 
doubted it. She is all the surer of it now 
for his coldness. Had she been «a mere ac- 
quaintance, what need of this sudden 
change? Can it be her fortune which sepa- 
rates them? Oh. if so, how gladly would 
she give it up if he would but say the word! 
Does he despise her that, for the sake of 
money, she has yielded to a humiliating 
condition, masquerading in the garb of 
woe for a man for whom she never cared 
one iota, whom she loathed, rather, with 
all the loathing of a strong nature? Sud- 
denly, for the first time, as in a flash, a 
sense of the meanness of it rashes over her. 
She stops in the forest path down which 
she has been wandering alone with Aunt 
Dorothy, having fled from the company 
which is too gay for her mood. 

“T never thought of itin that way be- 
fore. I wanted to be rich, and when it 
came I took it without thinking, without 
caring, how it came. From his living hand 
I would have taken nothing, from his dead 
one I have taken all that he had to give. 
Oh, it is shameful! No wonder he despis- 
esme. I despise myself. I will give it up 
this day, this very hour. Let the Denbighs 
have it, and let me be a girl again.—Aunt 
Do,” she says, suddenly, “‘you know I 
brought with me that cream-colored cash- 
mere which was made for my last party in 
dear old Sibthorpe; what should you say 
if 1 were to wear it at the hop to-night, 
with scarlet flowers, you know, and would 
you lend me your rubies just for this once?” 

Aunt Do stares at her, well-nigh speech- 
less in her amaze. ‘*Are you in earnest?” 
she gasps at length. 

“In dead earnest.” 

*And you know all that it involves?” 

“T know, and accept it.” 

“Then, my dear,” cries Aunt Dorothy, 
with a burst of happy tears, **I can only 
say, ‘God bless you!’ and I ean only thank 
Him that He has put it into your heart to 
do the right thing at last.” 

“Why, Aunt Do,” cries Olive, “I never 
knew that you felt so about it. Why did 
you never speak before?” 

“Because | knew you, my dear, and I 
knew that, sooner or later, your sense of 
right would get the upper hand. Froma 
child you never could be driven, but you 
always came out right, as you have now.” 

There isa sensation in the hotel parlor 
this evening. The hop is at its height, 
when, through the open door. two figures 
glide quietly into the room; but for all 
their quietness,not ten minutes have passed 
before every eye in the room is fixed upon 
them. ‘ 

“A transformation scene,” remarks Ger- 
trude Rodney to Paul Leigh, who is stand- 
ing idly beside her. ‘The flamingo is 
metamorphosed into a dove, all silver-gray 
and white; and the former blackbird— 
what shall I compare her to in her creams 
and scarlets ?” 

Paul had scarcely heard her words, but 

he starts as his eye falls upon Olive Rath- 
bone in her cream-tinted dress covered with 
knots and trails of the feathery cypress 
Vine, thickly studded with its starry 
flowers of vivid scarlet. At the sight his 
whole face lights up, and Gertrude Rodney 
Sees, with a pang of mortification and spite, 
that her presence is utterly forgotten. 
_ There is neither spite nor mortitication 
in Olive Rathbone’s face, for all Paul 
Leigh's past coldness. ‘The blush and 
smile with which she greets him are the 
blush and smile of the old Sibthorpe days, 
answering the light of rapture in his face. 
They find themselves beside one of the 
doors which open upon the piazza, and 
Gertrude Rodney, watching from the dis- 
tance, sees them disappear into the dark- 
ness beyond. 

For an instant there is silence between 
the two. ‘Then Paul, touching lightly the 











searlet trail which crosses the bosom of 
the creamy dress, asks: “Am I to accept 
the omen?” 

‘**T'o the full,” answers Olive, earnestly. 
“T am again the poor girl of the happy 
Sibthorpe days.” 

‘In all respects?” Paul asks, softly ; and 
as softly Olive answers, ‘‘In all.” 

Only the moonbeams and the night birds 
know what passes after that—discreet wit- 
nesses, who betray no confidences. ‘To the 
last sentences which pass between the two 
it is needful that we listen, however. 

“Was it because of my fortune or be- 
sause of my weeds that you treated me so?” 
Olive asks, timidly. 

“Neither,” says Paul, laughing. ‘The 
truth of it all is what I could not tell you, 
that J am the true heir, being the only son 
of Mr. Dalton’s sister Sarah. You see 
how I was placed. If I had wooed and 
married you in your ‘weeds,’ I should have 
laid myself open to the imputation of be- 
ing resolved, by fair means or foul, to se- 
cure the inheritance which I considered 
my due. Neither could I urge you to re- 
linguish your fortune that it might drop 
like a ripe plum into my mouth.” 

“So that, unless I had resigned it of my 
own free-will, you would never have spok- 
en?” 

‘*Never, though my heart should break.” 

Olive shudders: *‘So if [ had kept that 
wretched fortune, I should not only have 
lost you myself, but have defrauded you of 
your rightful inheritance. Oh, Paul, how 
you must have hated and despised me!” 

“Well,” says Paul, laughing, ‘“*I should 
hardly call my feelings for you by those 
names. It was hard enough for me to keep 
my distance sometimes, | know. But for 
my firm conviction that, sooner or later, 
your sense of right would triumph. | 
should have left my work to others and fled 
from the place long ago.” 

“You and Aunt Do both had confidence 
in me, through all my folly,” says Olive, 
tremulously. 

**A contidence which you have fully justi- 
fied.”"— Harper's Bazar. 


—_—_ --- —*ee— —— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Lord Shaftesbury remarked in a recent 
speech that much of the improved demean- 
or of London is due to the larger em- 
ployment of women in works of charity 
and public service. 

Hon. John Bright says that Milton has 
been his first favorite author, and after Mil- 
ton, Whittier. He admired especially the 
poems of the latter entitled **Snowbound” 
and **Eternal Goodness.” 

A young lady of New York hired the 
use of a room in a thickly-settled neigh- 
borhood, and hung out a placard announc- 
ing a circulating library for working girls. 
At the first opening she had three visitors. 
One day last winter she had six hundred. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney read a paper on 
‘The Condition of Women in India” before 
the meeting assembled to commemorate 
the life and works of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
which, besides its interest, was extremely 
valuable in presenting certain phases of 
the work of the Brahmo Somaj. 

A wealthy citizen of Bombay is about to 
erect a dispensary where medical relief 
will be afforded to women by doctors of 
their own sex. The government will give 
a site for the building, and the corporation 
will contribute 6000 rupees annually for 
three years to meet current expenses. 

The citizens of Groton, Mass., have de- 
cided that the wife of a naturalized citizen 
is naturalized as well as her husband. The 
matter was brought up by reason of the 
opposition of male voters to re-elect Miss 
G. A. Boutwell, a member of the school 
committee. The ladies of the town desire 
her re-election. 

Much dissatisfaction is expressed in Eng- 
land because Miss Octavia Hill has not 
been appointed on the Royal Commission 
to attend to the dwellings of the pgor. As 
the papers say, ‘There is no doubt that she 
knows more about the subject than any 
man in England;” and they call attention 
to the absurdity of considering a woman 
unfit to be appointed on a Royal Commis- 
sion, in a country where the sovereign is a 
woman. 

The Episcopal Bishop of the Albany (N. 
Y.) diocese is not so impervious to the 
“spirit of the age” as his High Church 
reputation would incline one to expect. He 
has licensed Sarah F. Smiley to read and 
explain the Holy Seriptures ‘tin such par- 
ishes as she is invited to teach in by the 
rectors.” This is not so much of an inno- 
vation, remarks the bishop, as at first sight 
it seems. For Phcebe was a deaconess, 
and many others have been either ‘‘suffer- 
ed” or **welcomed” to teach. It is not a 
woman ministry the bishop inaugurates, 
but the ministry of a woman.—Christian 
Leader. 

Tract No. 36, issued by the Charities 
Aid Association of New York, treats on 
the **Moral Elevation of Girls and Sugges- 
tions relating to Preventive Work.” In 
the introduction, the object of the paper is 
stated to be ‘tan endeavor to show the way 
in which this work may be done, and to 
demonstrate that education is the means 
to the desired end; that this education 
must be given by those who are willing to 
teach, uplift, encourage, and help others 
by their personal influence and sympathy ; 
who are willing to go into the homes of 
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women and study their lives and under- 
stand their needs.”—Christian Union. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa refused to 
grant a divorce to a woman with a drunken 
husband for the following reasons: ‘*She 
does not show that her personal safety or 
even her well-being requires her to leave 
him. She doubtless would have lived more 
comfortably in the society of a sober man, 
but she ought to have considered, and 
doubtless did consider, the discomforts of 
a drunken husband when she married the 
defendaut. But she urges, he promised 
reformation before marriage. His failure 
to keep his promise did not justify her in 
deserting him. All the world knows that 
such promises made by a drunken man are 
always broken. In a few words, as she 
knowingly married a drunkard, she must 
be content to be a drunkard’s wife.” 

The ladies of Minnesota have the right 
to vote in school elections, but this year, 
as heretofore, their influence has extended 
no further than the appointment of a con- 
ference committee, and since but one tick- 
et is in the field, there can be no special in- 
terest in voting. However, they do exert 
a positive influence in keeping the matter 
on a non-partisan basis and in having the 
best men elected. Let any party there 
dare to nominate ignorant partisans for 
the school board and an issue would be 
formed in which the voices and, votes of 
the women would determine the matter 
for the better measures and better men. 
St. Paul needs exactly such an uprising, 
and the ladies who want to show what 
women may do to promote reform, have 
there an excellent chance. Try it.—Pio- 
neer Press. 

At Des Moines, March 25, a sensation 
was created in the Lowa Senate when Sen- 
ator Donnan rose and presented a commu- 
nication, with a request that it be read. It 
proved to be a letter from Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, the noted prohibition lecturer, in 
which she denied the accusation made by 
Senator Bills in the prohibition debate in 
the Senate that she had received $1,000 
from the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee to prevent the putting of a prohibi- 
tion State ticket in the field in 1879. An 
effort was made to get the letter spread 
upon the journal of the Senate, but several 
senators objected to the same as being im- 
proper matter, and for the further reason 
that the alleged offensive remarks had not 
been incorporated as a part of the record. 
Mr. Bills vigorously asserted his ability to 
prove the truth of his remark, and chal- 
lenged any senator to move an investiga- 
tion. Senator Donnan, perceiving this un- 
expected opposition to having Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s letter made a part of the journal, 
withdrew the same, and thus harmony 
was restored. 

oe ~~ a 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, T will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19teow 
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A Goop INVESTMENT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: ‘In the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 
eat anything; passing your store I saw a pile of 
H60d’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and I got a 
bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 
rousing appetite, and did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 
lars I ever invested.’ C.1I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 





COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Send six cents tor postage and 
j receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than. anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TruE & Co., Augusta,Me. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. Ry Pror. J. E. Nourse, U.8.N. A 
narrative of explorations conducted under American 
auspices in the North and South Polar Seas. Iilus- 
trated and accompanied by large cireumpolar maps 


in colors. 500 pp., 8vo, $3 50. 


We have in this volume the work of a scientist and 
scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling inter- 
est. It contains all that the public desire to know con- 
cerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, for 
years to come, regarded as the standard work upon 
Arctic affairs. 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
By E. E. Brown, author of “Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Garfield,” &c. 12mo, $1 50. ’ 


Aside from the interest attached to the name of the 
subject, it is a biography of unusual merit. It has also 


the approval of Dr. Holmes, who bas furnished the 
author with much valuable material, 


THE TRAVELING LAW SCHOOL AND FA- 
MOUS TRIALS. By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN AB- 
notT, LL. D. $1 00, 

An excellent book for home reading, especially in 

families where there are boys, as it renders simple 

and clear the foundations of xational, State and 
town government, also the legal regulations of ordi- 
nary business, A capital book for supplementary 
reading in schools, The Fifth volume of the Read- 


ing Union Library. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Mary J. Sarrorp, M. D., Professor 
Boston University, and Mary E. ALLEN, Superin- 
tendent Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston. 
Extra cloth binding, 16mo, 60 cents, 


An enlightening and stimulating book, written in 
bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with 


hints for safe gymnastic exercise. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. 
What Eighty-three Business Men say. By Rev. F. 


E. CLARK. 16mo, 60 cents. 


This crisp little volume embodies in really practical 
and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly 
one hundred successful business men; it is full of 


hints and impetus, of snap and spark, and t 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Btreet 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residenee, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,@ to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Néu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her ‘‘Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalides wishing to epend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, ae usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 











The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thoreugh results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
anited with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
me announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction Octobér 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including u- 
ation, $225, if Pe at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas, 








firms cannot do better for themselves than to distrib- 
ute the little hand-book broadcast among their young 
employés. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 
32 RUTLAND ST., BOSTON, Uct, 15, 1883 | 

Gents—I1 wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is dving some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up 7 your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you iv any betler way than to show you 
what it has accomplished. 

Mrs, F. A, HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants, My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, SHAS. A. BUNTING, 

June, 1, 1883, Resident Manager. 


WoOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We tind your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully pure, 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb, 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
in adoctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed syuiptoms of Bright’s disease. She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 
gether, and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took her 
ped in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 

painting oves the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
fets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve ef the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs. which wade her very unbappy.and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At tbat time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The eftect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is_still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to ber household duties as well as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physician, 


“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops. and are now giving it 20, or 
a halfteaspoonful. It is nuw as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 


Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sick ness will be reduced 75 per cent. 





Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous coileges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. © 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session a Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dis ensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (Il) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Flective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our wraduates are 
sought for the best ) peers. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23,1885. A three 
years graded cours? of instruction is given during 
Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society ot 
Friends. ‘gag | minutes from Broad Street stalten, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre aratory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthiulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
A year es 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
wna ap I = — ane ee For cata- 
ogue and fu culars, ress EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. Mw” President, Swarthmore, Delaware 




















BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of inetrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mase. 
READ! READ! 
The following testimony in 


to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 


“T am personal! jizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM asa HATR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mori- 
Bs: Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

LM is for corey reliable hair dressers, drugg:sts, 
&e,, and by SMI ROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


In the debate on woman suffrage at the 
State House, a letter was read from a lady 
living in Rawlins, Wy., giving an unfa- 
vorable account of woman suffrage there. 
Both the friends and opponents of woman 
suffrage have asked in vain to have this let- 
ter published. We conclude that the writer 
is not willing to consent to its publication. 
The following letters may be of interest in 
this connection. The first was written a 
few weeks ago to Mary E. Gray, of Fox- 
boro’, by Mrs. L. W. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the county in which 
Rawlins is situated. 


LETTER FROM CARBON CO. SCHOOL SU- 
PERINTENDENT. 

OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, } 

CARBON Co., Wy., MARCH 3, 1884. f 

Dear Madam—In regard to equal suf- 
frage for women, it is my opinion, as a 
private citizen and as a public officer, that 
there is no way to secure to all equal com- 
pensation for equal services rendered. un- 
less all enjoy an equal voice in the choice 
of legislators. The question is speedily 
resolved then. A woman’s vote is respect- 
ed, and carries the same weight as those 
of her brethren, and the laws are moditied 
accordingly. : 

In Wyoming, women have for years en- 
joyed as a right the citizenship that others 
of our sex are denied by their more fortu- 
nate brethren. No great revolution follows 
here when women vote. It seems most 
natural and proper that all should have a 
voice in the laws under which they live, 
and women do not undervalue it. The 
elections pass quietly, and in no voting 
precinct could the polls present a more or- 
derly appearance. ‘The women come quick- 
ly up and deposit their ballots, and go 
about their usual duties, without stopping 
to talk over their act of devotion to their 
party, or to take a drink in some saloon at 
the expense of the cAndidates they sup- 
port. The same person can mind the baby 
that minded it when the woman went to 
pay her taxes. To vote does not require 
so much time that it interferes either with 
household duties or with other business. 

When nothing but qualification and abil- 
ity to prove it stands between woman and 
equality in salary and a right of represen- 
tation in the laws of the land, there is 
nothing to demand. A woman here can 
do anything she chooses to undertake, and 
women have proved themselves capable of 
managing business in a successful manner. 
The law expressly states that ‘there shall 
be no discrimination with regard to sex in 
the pay of any kind of work.” 

A woman is more apt to work for the in- 
dividual than for party. If a candidate is 
not correct in character, the entire femi- 
nine vote is against him, irrespective of 
party. This fact renders it a necessity for 
each party to nominate good men, or their 
defeat is a foregone conclusion. 

With earnest wishes for your success in 
this righteous cause, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
¢«Mrs.) L. W. Smiru. 


The editor of the Rawlins (Wy.) Journal 
writes as follows to one of the editors of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


Woman suffrage has not been and is not 
a failure. It has elevated the standard of 
politics, had a beneficial influence in the 
way of temperance, and makes our elec- 
tions as quiet as a Sunday school. If the 
question of woman suffrage were to-day 
left to a voteof the people of the Territory, 
four out of five would vote for its contin- 
uance; and among the best people, there 
is not to exceed one in fifty who is not in 
favor of it. Woman suffrage is very pop- 
ular. There has been no opposition to it 
since the first year, and the men who op- 
posed it then are among its warmest sup- 
porters now—the writer among the num- 
ber. : JOUN C. FRIEND. 

Rawlins, Wyoming. 


LETTER FROM EDITOR LARAMIE SENTINEL. 


LARAMIE City, WYOMING, ) 
MARCH 3, 1884. J 


Dear Madam: I have been a continuous 
resident of Wyoming ever since before its 
organization, have been six years auditor 
of the Territory, seven years postmaster of 
this city, and fifteen years editor of the 
Laramie Sentinel. After fifteen years of 
woman suffrage here, I do not know of a 
person in the Territory who does not most 
heartily endorse its results, and I do not 
think one could be found who would con- 
sent to its repeal, uniess it be some one 
who belongs to that class who do not want 
to see good laws faithfully executed. 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


The vicious and criminal classes instinct- 
ively fear and dread woman’s power aud 
influence in the government. 

I have never seen or heard of a single 
bad result growing out of it. Women are 
no more demoralized by going to the polls 
with men to vote than by associating with 
men in any and every other relation in 
life, in the school and the church, in the 
ball-room or the theatre. I have never 
known a case of domestic infelicity grow- 
ing out of it, though it occasionally hap- 
pens that a wife votes one way and her 
husband the other. Here in the far West 
we may lack the culture and refinement of 
Boston, but we men are not such tyrants 
as to quarrel with and abuse our wives if 
they do not happen to think just as we do 
on politics, or even on religion, which is 
still more sacred. 

And yet I am not quite orthodox on the 
woman suffrage question. That is, I do 
not argue it from the same standpoint you 


do, and I think you ladies don’t ‘‘play your. 


hand for what itis worth.” I notice that 
certain persons speak unfavorably of wom- 
an suffrage on the ground that ‘‘women 
will nearly always .vote just as their hus- 
bands do,” etc. This is true,—as a rule,— 
and herein lies the strongest argument in 








its favor—that it doubles the power and in- 
Jluence of the home element (always the best 
element) in the government of the country. 
It is the parents, thdse who are surround- 
ed by home influences, who have children 
growing up around them, who are most 
desirous of. and interested in, good govern- 
ment. The wicked, vicious and criminal 
classes are not, as arule, those with homes 
and families. It is a pity the home ele- 
ment and influence could not enter more 
largely into, even absolutely control, the 
government of the country. I do not be- 
lieve single men, or women either, ought 
to be allowed to vote at all. 

I do not know that women as a separate 
class are particularly benefited by the pos- 
session of political powers, aside from their 
general interest, as members of the com- 
munity, in good laws faithfully executed. 
They are weaker, they are not so self-reliant 
and independent as men, not so given to 
boasting that they ‘“‘can take care of them- 
selves, law or no law’’——as men, and are 
therefore more dependent upon and anxious 
for just and righteous laws. But they do not 
need the ballot half as much as the State 
needs their power and influence in the gov- 
ernment. ‘Their power and influence are 
just as much needed in the government of 
the State as in the government of the fam- 
ily. 

Life is too short and I am too busy to an- 
swer all the irresponsible anonymous scrib- 
blers who write to Eastern papers false- 
hoods about woman suffrage in byl moe 
The article in the N. Y. Times does not 
merit notice, and here only excites emo- 
tions of contempt. ‘The influence of wom- 
an suffrage in Wyoming has been ‘“‘only 
good, and that continually.” We here 
know it. You are at liberty to make such 
use of this letter, and of my name in con- 
nection, as you choose. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. H. HAYFORD. 


ee — 


THE SUFFRAGE WORK IN CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, CONN., APRIL 2, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At your desire I report briefly what has 
been done by the Connecticut Legislature 
on the woman suffrage bill this winter. 
Two bills were introduced: one for school 
district suffrage, and one allowing women 
to vote in towns on the question of the li- 
censing of the sale of liquor, this last mat- 
ter being by our statute left to the towns. 
These bills were referred respectively to 
the committees on education and on tem- 
perance. Full hearings were given us by 
both committees. 

That before the temperance committee, 
which had excited the most interest among 
our women, was held in the Representa- 
tives’ hall, which was granted for the pur- 
pose by the House, and, as expressed by 
one of our city papers, ‘tan immense audi- 
ence” gathered to hear the discussion. 
Mrs. Hooker and several others spoke ear- 
nestly for the measure, and no one against 
it. 

Earnest speakers, mostly women, ap- 
peared before the committee on education, 
and petitions signed by hundreds of wom- 
en were presented in aid of the bill. That 
committee, however, reported adversely, 
and the one on temperance reported the 
matter to the House and Senate without 
recommendation. Both bills were made 
the order of the day in the House, for 
Wednesday, the 26th; and a large number 
of our most intelligent ladies attended 
from deep interest in the matter. The 
temperance bill was, however, voted down 
by a decided majority, but as no count 
was taken it did not appear how the vote 
stood. That on the school bill received 83 
votes against 95, and was lost. The Senate 
on Friday passed upon both bills, concur- 
ring with the House. 

A member of the temperance committee 
told a friend of the writer that the commit- 
tee had decided to report in favor of the 
bill, when it was privately suggested to 
them that, as it was ‘presidential year,” 
it was not wise to pass such a bill, and the 
sume consideration was privately pressed 
upon other members of both Houses, so 
that the bill probably failed for that rea- 
son. We feel very sure of getting it passed 
another year. 

The ladies, during the two days before 
the action on the matter by the House, 
canvassed several of the city streets (not 
over a third of the whole), going hurriedly 
from house to house, and obtained over 
1,600 names of adult women to petitions in 
aid of the temperance bill. This shows 
the feeling among our women. Probably 
5,000 names could easily have been obtain- 
ed if more time had been taken; very like- 
ly many more. Many of the first ladies in 
the city in social position signed the peti- 
tions, while several of them carried the pe- 
titions about. The indignation which the 
women feel will be worth more to the 
cause generally than the passage of the 
bill would have been. They are coming 
to see that the saloons can be shut up only 
by the help of the women’s vote. And 
that help they are willing to give us. We 
cannot keep too constantly before the 
women of the land that unanimous vote of 
the liquor dealers’ national convention in 
1880—**That we oppose woman suffrage 
everywhere and always; for when woman 
has the ballot, she will vote solid for pro- 
hibition: and the women’s vote is the last 
hope of the prohibitionist.” 

J. HOOKER. 





ONE MORE INCH IN NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey has really been coming to 
the front a little in this A. D. 1884. First, 
in January, efforts were successfully made 
by Mrs. Celia B. Whitehead and others to 
gain signers to a petition for woman suf- 
frage, and then to secure a hearing before 
a Legislative Committee. On the 13th of 
February, as already stated in your col- 
umns, that hearing was had in the State 
House at Trenton, N. J., and Mrs. Sea- 
grove, Henry B. Blackwell, and Rey. 
Phebe A. Hanaford spoke in behalf of 
woman suffrage, apparently with success. 
A more powerful argument than that of 
Mr. Blackwell was never presented, and it 
convinced many who were present of the 
justice of our cause. The Committee were 
courteous and attentive. They seemed 
very much in favor of school suffrage for 
woman, and thought she should have the 
ballot to use in the temperance cause. One 
of the Committee was mentioned to us as 
an earnest laborer in the cause of temper- 
ance. 

When March came, New Jersey was rep- 
resented at the National Convention, in 
Washington, D. C., by a letter from Mrs. 
Cornelia C. Hussey, and by an address by 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, on ‘New Jersey 
as a Leader.” Mrs. Hanaford spoke of the 
fact that women once voted in this State, 
and expressed the hope that New Jersey 
might yet repudiate the illegal act of a 
former legislative body, and take her right- 
ful place as a leader in this noble reform. 

March is not yet ended, and New Jersey 
again comes to the front; this time not 
alone with an appeal, but with an act of 
justice. To-day’s Jersey City Journal tells 
us of the passage of the bill providing that 
women may be appointed commissioners 
of deeds. 

Frederick W. Pangborn, the talented au- 
thor, and a son of Mayor Z. K. Pangborn, 
of the Jersey City Evening Journal, in his 
letter from Trenton to-day, after stat- 
ing the form of the bill, and naming those 
who spoke for and against it, adds: ‘I'he 
bill passed, and woman gains one more 
inch in her progress towards legal equal- 
ity with men.” 

Mr. Pangborn is a Massachusetts man, I 
think. At any rate, Hon. Frank O. Cole, 
a member of the Assembly who spoke elo- 
quently in favor of woman’s rights, is from 
the Old Bay State, and has near relatives 
in Newton and Waltham, who may well be 
proud of him, not only as a legislator but 
as a citizen. He is my neighbor, and I can 
testify that he is highly esteemed. I hope 
that more such men will compose our Leg- 
islatures, and write for our papers, and 
that Messrs. Cole and Pangborn may live 
to see the complete victory of the cause of 


woman suffrage. 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Jersey City, N. J., April 2, 1884. 
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LET THE WOMEN WAIT. 


The English correspondent of the N. ¥. 
Tribune of the 23d ult. throws cold water, 
as follows: 


Miss Jane Cobden, according toa tele- 
gram from Washington, has expressed to 
somebody in America her sanguine hope 
that the cause of woman suffrage is about 
to proceed to a simultaneous triumph in 
England and the United States. Miss Cob- 
den bears an honored name, and is of an 
enthusiastic temper. If her prophetic 
foresight has given fresh encouragement 
to her co-religionists in America, I should 
grieve to depress them, but the facts of 
the case, and the views held here, hardly 
confirm Miss Cobden’s expectations, No- 
body has the least belief that women ywill 
be included in the Reform Bill now before 
the House of Commons. The advocates 
of a female franchise will push their pro- 
posal to a vote, as they have done for 
many years past. They admit, however, 
that they expect a less favorable division 
this year than last. One reason for this 
is, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the 
crotcheteers among his supporters not to 
embarrass the bill by trying to overload it. 

There is adisposition among the less un- 
reasonable to follow his advice. ‘They 
agree that the bill as it stands is a bill 
worth having, and they are ready to post- 
pone till a more convenient season any se- 
rious effort for the remedy of purely theo- 
retical grievances! An amiable and charm- 
ing advocate of woman’s rights (there are 
exceptions to all rules) describes this tem- 
per of moderation in that energetic and 
abrupt language so often heard from the 
female platform. She aflirms that their 
Liberal friends are going to “skulk.” 


++ 
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LONG SENTENCES FOR DRUNKARDS. 


Mr. Richard Dana is of opinion that ha- 
bitual drinking becomes a form of moral 
insanity, and, in that case, why should in- 
ebriates not be put in an asylum until there 
are signs of a moral reform? ‘Those who 
have studied the subject the most, state that 
our theory of treatment is all wrong, and 
that the drunkard should not be punished, 
but confined until the appetite leaves him. 

Mr. Spaulding, Secretary of the Board of 
Penal Institutions, says that_a week’s rec- 
ord of the commitments at Deer Island 
gave the following facts: Men, 150; wom- 
en, 26. Of these, 127 men and 23 women 
respectively had been there before for 
drunkenness. Only four of these men re- 

















ceived term sentences, and two a six 
months’ sentence. He stated that, in his 
opinion, drunkenness was a habit, just as 
he had found burglary and other crimes to 
be; since, if a person was sent down once 
for a particular crime and appeared there 
a second time, it was invariably the same 
as for the first offence. Our whole system 
of fines is wrong. ‘Three-fourths of the 
drunkards at Deer Island are there for 
non-payment of fine, while those who can 
pay are never punished. The result is that 
poverty is punished as a crime, and not 
drunkenness. 
a 
REFORMATION NOT PUNISHMENT. 





Rey. James Freeman Clarke says: ‘*Ey- 
erything leads me to think that our whole 
system of penal jurisdiction is wrong. We 
have no real right to punish any one; we 
have a right to restrain the criminal. A 
man who has shown himself unfit to live 
in society must be kept out of the way; 
one who commits a crime is diseased, and 
must be cured. What we need are graded 
prisons, where the criminal who has com- 
mitted the greatest offence should work 
the hardest, but have the opportunity to 
rise successively through higher grades by 
good conduct, so that at last he may grad- 
uate with honor from the highest one, and 
be admitted back again into the world, 
with a certificate which would help him to 
get employment rather than to brand him 
for life.” 





Mrs. Julia Fowle, whose grand opening 
of spring millinery, at No. 6 Winter St., is 
advertised in another column, is a living 
illustration of woman's business ability. 
The elegance and moderate price of her 
goods, and the pleasant, kindly way in 
which they are shown, cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. Mrs. Fowle makes a special- 
ty of fitting the bonnet or hat to the wear- 
er, and of advising colors suited to the 
complexion. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Chat Menter, April 7, 3.50 
P.M. Poetical Picnic. 








Sunday, April 6, Mrs. Whitman will speak on 
‘Happiness’ before the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., at3 P.M. Women 
invited. 





Moral Education Association, Wesleyan 
Hall, Friday, April 11, at 3 P. M., Mrs, A. M. Diaz 
will speak on “Strength.” Public are invited. 








A Reliable Dressmaker, who fits by the Taylor 
System, would like to make engagements for two 
leisure days per week. 

Wanted, by a capable and reliable American a 
situation as Companion or Ladys’ maid. A good 
seamstress. References given if desired. Address 
Miss ANNIE LEA, 104 Cambridge Street, Charlestown 
Neck, Mass. 











You Can Get a cup of chocolate or cocoa ‘free’ at 
Rowntrees’ Chocolate Exhibition, 563 Washington 
Street, Boston. 








Summer Board.—A family or 5 or 6 adults ina 
farm-house pleasantly situated in Western Mass. 
Rooms large and airy. Inquire at this oflice. 





Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Spring term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 





For Sale Cheap.—A large handsome house and 
grounds, owned and occupied by a woman physician, 
with a good practice in a city of twelve thousand in- 
habitants, For particulars address Lots Fircu MANs- 
FIELD, M. D., No. 57 Court 8t., Watertown, New York. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
MRS. WARNER’S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 

Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 


. LADIES 


Who Co geeery GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S 


BLEACHERY. 


Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.’s. 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 


Dpring Milne 


GRAND OPENING. 


MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 
NO. 6 WINTER STREET, 


(Corn. WASHINGTON S'., Room 3, Up ONE Fiienr), 
Respectfully informs her friends and customers that 
she will have her OPENING of 


SPRING AND SUMMER MILLINERY 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 8 and 9. 


More elegant goods were never presented, nor at 
more reasonable cost! 

Mrs. FowLe makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. ‘ 


6 WINTER STREET, 


(Cor. Washington St.), Boston. 














SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 15¢ Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi. 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Céntral and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


West Newton Eng. & Clas’l Schoo), 


The Summer term of this aie ond Day School 

for Boys and Girls will begin FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 

ad particulars address N. ‘T. ALLEN, West Newton 
ass. 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO. M. BOSWORTH & CO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Inspection Invited, 











No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. q 


INGRAIN 
CARPETING 


Kensington Art Carpet, 
Lowell Three-Ply, 


Lowell Two-Ply, 


Keystone Two-Ply, 
Plain Extra Super, 


Kidderminsters, 
English Wool Dutch, 
English Kalmue, 


—AL— 


Very Low Prices. 


on HL Pray Sons® Ci 


558 and 560 Washington St., 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS. 


OWN H. Pray, Sons& C0 


Are the only Importers, having been 
appointed 


SOLE ACCENTS 


For the United States. 
FOR SALE 


At Low Prices. 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, witb 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tet 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicaci@ 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





_——— ——————— 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD § 
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